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A FAMOUS PRIZE WINNER 


E. T. RIDDICK 


The illustration herewith presents a very good portrait of that 
great four-year-old, Henry of Navarre, who both as a three-year-old 
and at his present age has lowered the colors of the mighty 
Domino. He was recently purchased by Mr August Belmont, for 
the reputed price of $30,000, which clearly shows the greatest confi- 
dence in the future 
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all in which he has started,—and he shows no signs of wearying at 
his splendid work. The revival of racing promises just now to do 
away with the corrupt practices until recently so openly conducted. 
At the same time there will be preserved to the farmer the most 
valuable blood that he can possibly use in his breeding operations. 
The increase in horseback riding, under the dictates of Dame 
Fashion, has created a demand for suitable horses for those indulg- 
ing in this healthful recreation, and as these people are nearly all 
able to pay long 





of racing. Mr Bel- 
mont has done as 
much, if not more, 
than any other man 
interested in the 
thoroughbred to 
save racing from 
total destruction. He 
has not only spent 
his money in this 
purifying of the 
turf and saving to 
the country the most 
valuable of all 
blood, but has freely 
given what is of 
much more value, 
his experience and 
time, whenever he 
considered it neces- 
sary. With Henry 
of Navarre he has in 
the last few weeks 
had the pleasure of 
seeing his colors first 
under the wire in 
one of the races of 
the century. Dom- 
ino, Rey el Santa 
Anita and Henry of 
Navarre were pitted 
in battle, and the son 
of Knight of Ellers- 
lie, after a wonder- 




































prices it will be for 
the interest of the 
farmer to cater to 
these wants. The 
day for the poor 
horse has passed 
and the time has 
come wher the mare 
for breeding pur- 
poses must be care- 
fully selected. It 
costs no more to keep 
a good mare than it 
does to feed and care 
for a poor one, with 
the pleasure of a fine 
animal added to the 
increase of work 
he will do. Let 
the mare be one-half 
bred if possible, and 
then mated with a 
fine thoroughbred 
stallion, and the 
farmer is sure to get 
a fine-looking horse, 
with intelligent 
head, fine legs and 
feet, and plenty of 
quality all over. 
Aside from bitting 
and gentling no spe- 
cial training is re- 
quired, and, best of 
all, the price is al- 
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ful race, was the 
winner. Henry of HENRY OF NAVARRE 
Navarre is one of 


the best horses everbred. He is by Knight of Ellerslie, out of Moss 
Rose, by imported Ill-Used, out of Scarlet by Kentucky, out of 
Maroon by imported Glencoe, a noted family of the thoroughbreds. 
He started ten times as a two-year-old, won six races, was second 
in two, and third in one, the best one of which was five furlongs in 
0:583, the Golden-Rod, dash and breeders’ stakes and Algeria, handi- 
cap, defeating among others the mighty Dobbins, now in England. 
At three years old he won the Travers, Foxhall stakes 14 miles, 
carrying 122 lbs, in 1:533; Belmont stakes 14 miles, with 117 lbs, in 
1:564; the Spendrift stakes; the Iroquois stakes one mile in 1:48, 
with 122 lbs up; the Dolphin stakes, 14 miles with 122 lbs, in 
1:53 4-5; Merchant stakes at Latonia, 14 miles, 117 lbs, in 1:55; Bay 
stakes, Coney Island, 1 3-16 miles, in 2:02 2-5; the Country Club 
stakes at Cincinnati, 14 miles in 1:554 with 125 lbs on his 
back; ran a dead heat and divided $5500 with Domino in the 
third special at Brooklyn 14 miles, each carrying 122 lbs, in 1:554; 
won special purse of $5000 at Morris Park, each weight for age 
14 miles, in 1:52}, defeating Clifford and Domino, one of the great- 
est races ever run in the world. This year he has won five races,— 















ways a good one. 
You will not have to 
hunt for customers; they will be the ones to dothe looking. The best 
only will pay in the horse breeding of the future, but it will pay well. 





Storing Sweet Potatoes.—A Missouri subscriber asks how to 
store sweet potatoes for the winter. The chief requisite in storing 
sweet potatoes is to place them where they will remain perfectly 
dry and not come in contact with each other. To accomplish this, 
pack in chaff, placing the tubers in barrels or boxes. Place these 
boxes in the attic over the kitchen. They will there remain dry. 
If chaff isnot handy they can be packed in dry sand, or, if neither 
sand nor chaff is available, wrap each potato in two or three thick- 
nesses of newspaper and place in barrels or boxes perfectly free 
from moisture. Treated thus they will keep perfectly until spring. 
If no attic is to be had, any dry, well-ventilated room will answer. 


Apple-Feeding Experience.—I have been feeding apples to horses 
and hogs since Sept 1. My horses fatten on_ them quite readily 
with very little corn. In fact they lay on flesh faster than with 
anything I have ever tried. I have fed apples to hogs for years.— * 
[S. N. W., Illinois. 
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A WELL-ARRANGED SMOKEHOUSE 


WEBB DONNELL 





The illustration, Fig 1, shows a simple form of smokehouse, 
arranged so as to give direct action of smoke upon the meat or fish 
within, and yetjfree from 
the annoyance that 
comes from entering a 
smoke-filled room to re- 
plenish the fire. The 
house is square and of a 
size dependent upon the 
amount of material one 
may have yearly to cure 
by smoke. Ten feet 
~ square will be amply 
large for ordinary use. 
There is an entrance door 
* on one side, and a small 
i window near the top 

se that can be opened from 
FIG 1. GOOD FARM SMOKEHOUSE the outside to quickly 
free the inside from smoke. At the bottom of one side is a small 
door, from which extends a small track to the center of the room, 
in which slides a square piece of plank, moved by an iron rod with 
a hook on one end. On this plank is placed an old iron kettle, with 
four or five inches of earth in the bottom. On this the fire is to be 
built, when the kettle ian se 
can be slid to the center Wi 
of the room with the iron 
rod. It can be drawn to 
the small door at any 
time, to replenish the 
tire without entering the 
smoky room, or allowing 
the smoke to come out. 
The house has an earthen 
floor and a tight foundation of stone or brick. The walls should 
be of matched boarding and the roof shingled. The building is 
made more attractive in appearance if the latter is made slightly 
“dishing.” Corncobs make an excellent smoldering fire, with an 
abundant evolution of smoke. Chips from the woodpile, with some 
earth and sawdust, if not too moist, also make a smoldering fire 
that answers very well. 

















FIG 2. FIRE, KETTLE AND TRACK 





Homemade Earth Scraper.—Iron shovels or scrapers for removing 
earth are somewhat expensive. A good substitute can be made at 
home, after the plan 
shown in the accompa- 
ny ing illustration. It 
should be of hard wood, 
and the edge in front 
should be covered with 
* sheet iron, after which 
an old piece of crosscut 
saw may be fastened be- 
neath the edge and turned up at the sides, as shown in the sketch. 
The iron straps to which the chain is attached should go around 
the back as well as the sides of the scraper, to give strength. Such 
an implement is exceedingly handy on the farm for leveling off 
ridges and filling depressions, and for scraping up into heaps the 
manure that becomes scattered over the barnyard. 





Does it Pay to Dress Hogs Before Marketing,—It is always a ques- 
tion as to which is the better way to sell hogs, dressed or alive. So 
this I concluded to experiment a little, having three lots to 
sell. One litter of seven pigs weighed 1605 lbs alive, and dressed 
1335 Ibs, which was 3 lbs over a one-sixth shrinkage. One litter of 
five weighed 1540 and dressed 1320, losing exactly one-seventh, 
they being very fat. The sow weighed 517 lbs and dressed 425 lbs, 
dressing away about 18 lbs to the 100 lbs. I was offered $8.80 per 
cwt live weight for all the pigs and $3 for the sow. Got $5 per cwt 
for the seven pigs, $4.75 for the five pigs, and $4.25 for the sow, 
gaining by dressing about $12.50 aside from lard and trimmings 
Pigs were fed on wheat and corn ground, and sow on dry corn.— 
[L. A. Porter, Michigan. 

To Prevent Stock from opening a feed box where the box is 
exposed to such danger, nail strips around the top of the box, the 
strips to come up above the edges of the lid. The stock cannot 
catch the edges of the lid to raise it.—{J. W. Campbell, California. 
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THE FARM 


DRESSING FURS. AT HOME 


JAMES DALE, MANITOBA 


If the skins are dry, soak in perfectly cool water 24 hours. Do 
not put too many together, as the temperature of the water will be 
raised, which may cause the hair to come off. When quite soft, 
take out and drain. Make a fleshing board of 1 or 14-inch material 
rounded on the edges. On this stretch the skin, and with a large 
knife or drawing knife remove all the flesh and grease from the skin 
side. It cannot be cut off but may be removed by pushing. This 
is accomplished by holding the narrow width of the knife perpen- 
dicularly. For askin the size of a dog skin, bring two gallons of 
soft water to a boil and add a bar of good hard soap, a lump of 
borax half the size of an egg and the same amount of washing soda. 
In this wash the skin, keeping the liquid as hot as the hand can bear 
it, until all the grease has been removed. Wring dry. While still 
warm rub into the flesh side a mixture composed of one teacupful 
salt, 4 teacupful alum and a tablespoonful of saltpeter. Then fold 
the skin closely together, flesh side in, and hang in a cool place 
away from the fire or sun. Turn over daily for four or five days, 
after which open out and pull a few minutes each day until it is dry. 
When fully dry sandpaper the flesh side. This make a fine finish. 





A Hoisting Device.—The accompanying illustration represents 
a simple device which is of great service when butchering. The 
uprights a and b are 4x4’s, or ordinary post timber 10 to 12 ft long. 
These are set into the @e 


ground two or three f 
feet, five feet apart. To ] r 
the tops of these fasten 


e f with bolts or spikes. 
Place ¢ and d in posi- » 
tion, secure the upper y 
ends at e and f, and set 
the lower ends firmly 2 Cc 

in the ground. For h b d 
use an old shaft or a { 
piece of hard wood and 
fasteu it to ec and d as } 
indicated in the illus- ja 
tration. Attach one end of the two ropes «and y toh and run 
them through the pulleys attached to the crosspiece ef. Fasten 
these ropes to the hind legs of the animal to be lifted. If one rope 
and a gambrel is preferred, attach it to the middle of h and run 
through a pulley at m. Two ropes are preferable. By this appa- 
ratus one man can lift the heaviest carcass. A wagon box bottom 
side up may be placed between a and 0b for a platform.—{H. O. 
Sorkness. 




















A Safe Barn-Door Latch will prevent foraging expeditions of live- 
stock to the barn floor to consume expensive feeds. Old-fashioned 
wood latches playing horizontally work back 
as winds shake the doors, and the doors then 
blow open. Doors will sometimes be left open 
by careless, and even by very careful people, 
no matter how tliey are latched, and while 
there are latches for all kinds of gates and 
doors, yet for a common stable door one may 
use a wooden or iron slide latch that will 
never open of itself, by simply inclining the 
latch downward, as illustrated. A secure 
fastening for double doors of a barn consists 
of a lever pivoted by a half-inch bolt to the 
middle cleat of the door, with a bar on each 
side of the pivot, playing loosely ona bolt by 
which it is attached to the lever. One of the 
bars fits into a slot above the door and the 
WA \A\ / other into a similar slot in the doorsill. By 
depressing the end of the lever the bars are 
thrown into the slots and hold the door securely fastened. When 
it'is desired to open it, the lever is raised and the bars are with- 
drawn. The ends of the bars are held in place by rabbeted cleats, 
through which they slide freely.—[W. M. B. 



































A Cheap but Durable Road.—Avoid all steep grades, and where 
sufficient gravel is not near to make a road that will not get mud- 
dy, put in a pavement of poles like the old corduroy roads and spike 
on this by beveled edges two steel rails about 12 inches wide by one- 
fourth inch thick, for the wheels to run on. At the present low 
prices of steel rails and spikes, the metal for such a road would cost 
but little over $4 per rod or less.—[H. A. Sprague, Maine. 
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HE COMMERCIAL APPLE “BOOM” IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


A. D. MCCALLEN, ILLINOIS 


The farmers of southern Illinois have long since real- 
ized that they cannot compete with their central and 
northern brethren in the production of grain and stock, 
and have been planting large areas of their lands to vine- 
yards and orchards. Millions of apple, pear, peach, cherry 
and other fruit trees have been set, besides many thou- 
sands of acres of small fruits. The counties of Effingham, 
Fayette, Jasper, Marion, Clay, Wayne and Richland are 
the centeg of this great fruit belt, which is destined to be- 
come more noted than those of New York and Michigan. 
While nearly all kinds of fruit that can be produced in this 
latitude are grown, so extensive has been the planting of 
apple orchards that a stranger traveling through this part 
of the country would think no other fruit was grown. The 
big crops produced in the eighties and in 1890 and 91, when 
many growers realized a small fortune from a single crop, 
were the incentive to the active campaign of orchard plant- 
ing which has since been carriedon. As in the gold craze of 
1849, men almost went mad. Lawyers, doctors, merchants, 
and men and women of all professions rushed to this new 
E!] Dorado of the big red apple. Co-operative fruit compa- 
nies and shipping associations were formed, and the fruit 
industry rapidly assumed gigantic proportions. 

Forty-acre orchards are common, and there are many 
containing almost 100 acres. The Ben Davis leads all oth- 
ers, at least nine-tenths being of this variety, and the 
Kieffer is the favorite among pears. The trees begin to 
bear the fifth year from setting, and produce paying crops 
after the eighth year. The orchards are usually cultivated 
until the seventh or eighth year, such crops as corn, toma- 
toes, potatoes and melons being grown between the rows. 
The crop this year, which has just been gathered, is very 
large and the quality fair. The May frosts, high winds and hot weather have produced a great deal of knotty, scarred and sun-burnt fruit. 
The apples are overripe for this time of year, and do not promise long keeping. The crop is perhaps not quite equal to that of 1890, but, 
owing to the increase in the acreage of bearing orchards (which is fully 25 per cent over that year), will go on record as the largest crop 
yet produced in southern Illinois. Never have orchards been so loaded as are the Ben Davis this year. In some instances almost every 
limb was weighed down to the ground and broken by the great loads of apples which hung in ropes and knots, as many as 20 being counted 
on a limb 18 inches long. But few growers made any effort to thin, the majority, Where the orchards were small, using props in an 
attempt to assist the overburdened trees to hold their loads. Those who have sold have generally not been able to get more than 20 to 25c 
per bushel for the apples picked in the orchard. Many are still holding for higher prices. Growers claim apples can be profitably grown 
at 15c per bushel, but at such price there is little inducement to plant new orchards. This year’s crop, great as it is, will be small in com- 
parison to the crops produced a few years from now, when the thousands of acres of young orchards planted since 1890 come into bearing. 
The great mistake made by many who have planted big orchards is that they have planted more trees than they can properly care for. 
With a rapidly increasing production, unless new markets can be opened up and new modes of handling devised, only apples of the highest 
quality and excellence will find a profitable market. Scientific culture, the sprayer, homemade and commercial fertilizers, and co-opera. 
tive handling of the crop, must largely decide the profits of the apple industry of the future in southern Illinois, as in the older apple belts 
of Michigan, New York and New England. Much the same may also be said of the comparatively new industry in the 
Ozark mountain apple country, and in Iowa and Kansas. Indeed, apple culture has already become a great commercial in- 
dustry, and only those who conduct it on the best business principles will succeed. While there is much room for 
improvement in methods of culture, the vital problem is better methods of marketing. A system of packing and grading 
must be devised, with an organization to guarantee the brands as graded, so that apples may be dealt in as safely and 
with as little risk as officially graded wheat, corn or oats. Distribution of shipments to market to avoid gluts, country ware- 
houses for storage and as a base of supplies, an apple f exchange system to minimize expenses ~ between 
producer and consumer, direct shipment in train loads pg a ol 
for export—these are features of the apple problem that 
must be grappled with. 
































A THRIFTY» TEN-YEAR-OLD APPLE TREE, WAYNE COUNTY, ILLINOIS 
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THE POTATO CROP OF 1895 


The Yield in the United States Abnormally Large—Unwieldy Only in the 
West——-No Shortage in the Old Worid—Canada has Enough and to 
Spare—The Market Outlook. 

Table A—SHOWING FOR THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, ENGLAND AND 


EUROPE ACREAGE OF POTATOES, AVERAGE AND TOTAL YIELD 


In the first column the acreage shows the percentage, calling list year 
100. Thus Maine shows 18% more acres than in ‘SM, and Illinois 6% less, 
The estimated yield of foreign crops are made up from best dataobtainable, 
and brought down to harvest time, though owing to absence of thorough 
crop reporting in some of the continental countries, the figures are subject 
to modifications. 























. “ --Acreage— -Y’ld P Acre, -——Total Crop— 
United States % ‘Total 1895 184% °° 1895 184 
Maine, 118 68,000 120 135 8,160,009 7,695,000 
New Haw pshire, 105 23,000 125 125 2,875,000 2,750,000 
Vermont, 105 31,000 120 115 é 3,335,000 
Massachusetts, 103 32,000 118 113 3,776,000 3,503,000 
Rhode Island, 100 6,000 110 115 660,900 630,000 
Connecticut, 100 26,000 98 96 2,548,000 2,496,000 
New York, 113 427 ,000 95 65 40,565,000 28,570,000 
New Jersey, 100 47.000 70 62 3,290,000 2.914,000 
Pennsylvania, 113 244,000 90 50 21,960,000 13.300,000 
Ohio, 110 227,000 50 50 11,350,000 10,250,000 
Michigan, 115 246,000 91 60 22,386,000 14,840,000 
Indiana, 105 115,000 68 30 7,820,000 3,270,000 
lilinois, 94 155.000 7 47 11,625,000 7,802,000 
Wisconsin, 121 200.000 110 45 22,000,000 7,425,000 
Minnesota, 153 175,000 115 59 20,125,000 6,726,000 
lowa, 116 205,000 110 38 22,550,000 6,688,000 
Missouri, 115 109,000 108 35 11,772, 3,290,000 
Kansas, 119 129,000 70 37 9,030,000 4,996,000 
Nebraska, 117 28,000 73 32 9,344,000 3,488,000 
South Dakota, 143 70,000 54 40 3,780,000 1,960,000 
North Dakota, 162 52,000 120 58 6,240,000 1,856,000 
Colorado, 116 2,000 135 125 5,670,000 4,500,000 
California, 108 31,000 87 — 2,697,000 1,700,000 
Oreyon, lil 20,000 90 112 1,800,000 2,100,000 
Washington, 118 19,000 100 125 1,900,000 2,000,000 
Other, oa 377,000 65 — 24,505,000 36,916,000 
Total, 3,204,000 88 64 282,148,000 185,000,000 
Canada 
Ontario, 110 185,000 105 80 19,425,000 15,840,000 
Quebec, 110 154,000 115 95 17,710,000 13,205,000 
Nova Scotia, 115 43,700 118 100 5,156,000 3,753,000 
New Brunswick, 100 42,000 96 8&3 4,082,000 3,486,000 
P E Island, 100 41,500 150 140° 6,225,000 5,740,000 
Manitoba, 125 16,700 175 153 2,922,000 1,560.000 
British Columbia, 110 5,100 175 150 892,000 750,000 
The Territories, 105 4,100 145 130 594,000 520,000 
Total (Can), 103 492,100 116 94 56,956,000 44,854,000 
Foreign 
United Kingdom, 103 1,252,000 154 140 192,800,000 172,494,000 
France, 101 «63,854,000 115 100 §=443,200,000 393,000,000 
Germany, 100 7,525,000 147 125 1,106,000,000 940,875,000 
Austria, 100) 2,738,000 112 100 306,700,000 271,565,000 
Hungary, 102 1,153,000 103 90 118,760,000 101,700,000 
Belgium, 100 515,000 275 250 141,625,000 127,500,000 
Denmark, 101 140,000 140 110 19,600,000 15,290,000 
Holland, 100 375,000 240 200 90,000,000 80,000,000 
Italy, 98 441,000 60 60 26,460,000 27,000,000 
Russia, 105 = 6,234,000 98 120 611,000,000 555,000,000 
Sweden, 101 395,000 146 130 57,670,000 50,251,000 
Norway, 100 89,000 290 250 25,810,000 22,250,000 


Table B—AMERICAN CROPS FOR 15 YEARS, WITH COMPARISONS 


The imports and exports corresponding to the domestic crop of 1894 are 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, ’95, as all imports are during the period 
October to June, and so on for the other years. Boston market prices for 
Nov, Jan and April following the harvest are selected because most sensi- 
tive to importations. The average value of imported potatoes is given un- 
der “Import.” The average prices on farms of U § Dee 1, as returned to 
U 8 department of agriculture, are stated under “Parm.’’ 





-~Yield in bushels— — U S—— —Prices of potatoes— 
Year Acres per Total Imp Exp Imp F’m Nov Jan Apr 

potatoes acre crop 3ushels 
1895, 3,204,000 88 282,148,000 — — ? ? 38 ? ? 
1894, 2,914,000 64 185,000,000 1,343,000 575,000 45 .54 .58 58 -70 
1893, 2,605,000 72 183,000,000 3,003,000 795,000 42 .59 .68 68 .80 
1892, 2,506,000 62 155,000,000 4,317,000 846.000 .47 .67 .80 $1.00 $1.10 
1801, 2,660,000 93 250,000,000 187,000 557,000 .95 .37 .50 .50 45 
1800, 2,606,000 58 150,000,000 5,402,000 341,000 .51 .78 .85 1.05 1.15 
1289, 2,601,000 76 218,000,000 3,416,000 407,000 .40 .40 .60 70 = 1.00 
1888, 2,533,000 80 202,000,000 883,000 472,000 .36 .40 .60 60 60 
1387, 2,357,000 57 134.000,000 8,260,000 404.000 .45 .69 .80 -90 1.12 
1886, 2,287,000 73 168,000,000 1,432,000 435,000 .38 .45 .60 60 -70 
1885, 2,266,000 78 175,000,000 1,937,000 495,000 33 .53 .60 85 80 
1884, 2,221,000 86 191,000,000 659,000 380,000 .20 — .B7 58 65 
1883, 2,289,000 86 208,000,000 425,000 555,000 46 — .50 50 45 
1882, 2,172,000 78 171,000,000 2,362,000 439,000 — — .70 -95 95 
1881, 2,042,000 53 109,000,000 8,790,000 408,000 — — 90 1.10 1.25 


Potatoes in the United States 


The crop is not only large, but is by far the largest ever grown. 
The acreage was suddenly increased out of all proportion to de- 
mands for consumption, in response to ill-advised suggestions from 
high official sources, coupled witha natural desire to replace wheat 
in the northwest with some paying crop. The result is what might 
have been expected, a crop furnishing a heavy surplus above food 
requirements, and this surplus, especially in the northwest, -having 
no adequate outlet at present, has crushed prices to a level below 
cost of production in some sections, In fact, in many districts, in 
the northwest especially, growers have abandoned the results of 
their year’s work, and will not dig their crop, prices not paying the 
cost of digging and hauling. But for the enormous increase in that 
section, the total crop of the country would not be excessive, but 
the surplus here pressing for market is felt by growers all over the 
country. This journal was the first authority to point out the 

_heavy increase in acreage this year. Its July estimate of area was 





THE POTATO CROP 





subsequently confirmed by all other public and private reports. 
Trained local observers have now furnished estimates of yield per 
acre in every county where extensively grown, and the first definite 
statement of the size of the year’s crop is presented. 

We place the crop at 282,148,000 bu, a very conservative esti- 
mate of the average rate of yield being 88 bu. This is three bushels 
below the rate in 1883, showing that the crushing crop this year re- 
sults from an enormous acreage, rather than a phenomenal rate of 
yield. The variation in yield in different states is more marked 
than usual. New England returns only a fair average, while New 
York shows a good yield in spite of local damage to the early crop 
from drouth. In the Ohio valley the season for early potatoes was 
marked by severe drouth, which lasted late enough to damage the 
first growth of late plantings. This condition cut short the early 
crop, and robbed late fields of the vigor of vine necessary to a full 
yield. The result is a comparatively small yield. The increased 
acreage in New England and propitious weather until late summer, 
-vas followed by such a general attack of blight and rot, that the 
crop was ultimately cut down materially. In Aroostook, Me, the 
world-famous potato county, loss in this direction has been serious, 
but yield is still large on area 20 per cent larger than last year, and 
starch factories are working up large quantities at 14 to 20c per bu. 

In the southern states the crop.of white potatoes has been good, 
furnishing a full supply for domestic wants, and limited quantities 
in excess for shipment. The yield of sweet potatoes in both south 
and north, while large in the aggregate, is uneven and not especially 
well distributed. A promising outlook in late summer has been 
followed by considerable impairment in a number of states, owing 
to lack of rain when most needed. The New Jersey crop has been 
called upon to supply many of the western markets, where there 
was a deficiency in home grown, and growers are placing in cold 
storage a considerable proportion of the best stock, sending the 
poorer grades to market. The increased area and yieldin Colorado 
and on the Pacific coast has given the Rocky mountain states a 
surplus. 

Canada and Europe Harvest Full Crops 

Canada is no exception to the rule of a bountiful crop, the ’95 
yield, closely approximating 57,000,000 bu according to our latest 
advices, showing a material increase over last year’s short crop. 
Returns to growers have been very unsatisfactory since the opening 
of the season with prices so low that, where possible, stock will be 
held. Following the 40 per cent reduction in the tariff, admitting 
potatoes into this country at the low rate of duty of 15c per bu, there 
was considerable stimulus toward increased acreage, especially in 
Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia. This with good weather condi- 
tions and freedom from serious blight has resulted in an unusually 
large tonnage, and growers are confronted with a poor outlet either 
on European account or to the US, and in remote sections many fields 
were unharvested, or the tubers set aside for feeding live stock. 
The quality of Canadian potatoes in the main is good to excellent. 
While many growers are disposed to hold for better prices, the ma- 
sority show a willingness to sell at anything like reasonable figures 
owing to the general conditions. Far less complaint is heard of rot 
than on this side of the line, yet there is some loss in this direction, 
especially in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and portionsof Quebec. 
While Canada usually depends considerably upon her export trade, 
this, compared with the volume of the crop, does not amount to 
much after all. Asin the U S it is mostly an interstate business, 
shortages in one section being made up from excess in other prov- 
inces. Indicating the small proportion actually exported from her 
last three crops of 45 to 50 millions each, is this statement of 


CANADIAN EXPORTS POTATOES, IN BUSHELS, YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 








1895 1894 1893 

Ontario, 295,628 114,055 5,376 
Quebee, 9,245 10,548 2,047 
Nova Scotia, 523.674 419,984 361,758 
N Brunswick, 127,686 162,723 114,165 
Manitoba, 44,698 17 71 
B Columbia, 15 6 567 
P E Island, 378,096 390,243 628,854 
Total, 1,379,042 1,097,576 1,112,838 


The United Kingdom and continent of Europe have harvested 
a large crop. Seasonable temperatures and generally sufficient 
moisture materially increased the average yield per acre compared 
with ’94, when the crop had much with which tocontend. In Eng- 
land, the yield is rather under the average this year, as it is also in 
area, although both in excess of 94. Late potatoes did better than 
early and disease was prevalent in some counties. There has been 
little complairit from Scotland, which, in short years here, exports 
considerable quantities competing with our own growers. Little 
complaint of disease. In Ireland the crop is very good both in 
quantity and quality. On the continent reports are generally favor- 
able outside of Italy, which is never much of a potato country. 














THE DAIRY 
France has turned off «a good crop, prices promising to remain low, 
while in Germany the yield is especially large, although many of 
the tubers are deficient in size. The percentage of loss through 
disease is less than in "94, the acreage remaining about the same. 
Although enormous quantities are produced, continental countries 
as a rule consume all their potatoes at home and have little to ex- 
port aside from France and Germany, and to some extent the low- 
lands, which ship their surplus to England. During the nine 
months ending Oct 1 the U K imported 6,516,000 bu, of which 
France furnished 2,137,000 and Germany 1,534,000. Prices abroad 
are as a rule very low. In England and Ireland sound stock is down 
to 28 a 30c per bushel, though selected varieties will bring more. It 
makes little difference, however, this year what the price is abroad, 
as we cannot market any potatoes there. Nor is there any possibil- 
ity of imports, aside from those which filter in from the Canadian 
provinces. 
The Distribution of the Home Crop 


The market outlook is rather mixed, but the situation when 
closely studied presents some features which may eventually do 
much to bring about a better state of things. Prices are almost un- 
precedently low in every direction, due in some sections to actual 
conditionsand in others partly tosentiment. While a record breaker, 
the crop is only about 12 per cent larger than that of 91, when the 
December farm price was 37c, or perhaps 10c higher thannow. The 
95 crop is top-heavy, chiefly in the northwest, and should not be 
regarded as unmanageable elsewhere. The principai increase this 
year, serving to greatly swell the total figures, is in these sections 
far removed from market. Rates of freight are so high that ship- 
pers can in many instances do nothing, and the potatoes grown in 
large areas, considerable quantities of which will not be harvested, 
will never come into direct competition with the crop in the older 
states. In addition to abandonment of a part of the crop in the 
northwest, there isa tendency toward excessive rotting in many 
portions of the country. Togeth@, these may result in relieving 
the congested conditions, and eventually bring an improvement in 
prices. 

The distribution is unfortunate, the surplus production being 
confined chiefly to a few states far from consuming centers, but ex- 
erting a secondary and for the time being disastrous influence on 
the moderate crop grown elsewhere. With the knowledge of a 
bumper crop, taking the country at large, buyers and dealers have 
not been slow to jump on the market, and as a result it is not at all 
impossible prices have opened directly on the bottom. With the 
pressure of offerings common to the early weeks of the crop year 
removed, and a realization that outside the excessive supplies in the 
west and northwest the crop is only a moderate one, there is a 
chance ultimately of materially higher prices. The generally boun- 
tiful crop the world over must be recognized, however, in deciding 
whether to sell or hold, also the fact of usual shrinkage in mer- 
chantable potatoes through storing them, instead of selling direct 
from the fields. 

TOP QUOTATIONS, CHOICE POTATOES, NOV 2 


In cents per bushel of 60 pounds) 


1895 1894 1895 1894 1895 1894 
Augusta, 35 45 Baltimore, 35 55 Winnepeg, 20 30 
Boston, 38 58 Cincinnati, 35 55 St Louis, 30 45 
Springfield, 32 60 Toledo, 30 65 Burlington, la 33 58 
Hartford, 50 65 Columbus, 28 45 Omaha, 25 70 
Albany, 40 67 nen nl 4 7 Kansas City, 28 65 
New York, 45 60 Milwaukee, 20 60 Topeka, 25 50 
Buffalo, 33 50 Detroit, 30 57 Helena,:Mont, 50 42 
Pittsburg, 30 65 Chicago, - 23 50 Denver, 22 65 
Philadelphia, 33 60 Minneapolis, 15 60 San Francisco, 40 50 





WINTER STABLE MANAGEMENT OF COWS 


CHARLES L. HILL, WISCONSIN 


Arrange the stable with convenience in feeding and care of the 
stock as the central idea. Visit the best dairy barns and utilize 
all their good points. A stable having two thicknesses of boards 
with tar paper between is dryer and warmer than a stone basement. 
A rectangular barn, with two long rows of cows facing each other, 
is the most desirable. Have sufficient room for driving on the feed- 
ing floor and also behind each row of animals, for removing the 
manure. Make the building larger than is needed, or plan so that 
additional room can be easily provided. By all means have a silo 
conveniently situated. Putin plenty of windows. The south side 
of our barn is largely glass. The stable must be tightly made so that 
when the temperature is 30° below zero very little freezing occurs 
on the inside. Don’t, however, keep it so warm that it will fairly 
steam when the doors are opened. For keeping the air pure, box 
ventilators reaching from near the floor to the roof, are excellent. 
They can be made by boarding up between the silo studs down to 
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within a foot or two of the floor. Choose some kind of a fastener 
that will keep the cows clean. The stanchion is most generally used. 
and will answer in most cases, Arrange the floor 4 to 5 feet in length 
as there will be that much difference in length between the smallest 
heifer and the aged cow. Let the gutter be 16 in wide and 6 in deep. 
If possible have the walk behind the gutter wide enough to allowa 
wagon or sled to be drawn over it. Make the manger 24 in wide and 
the feeding floor 6 in above it. The ceiling should be 6} or 7 ft high 

Among the necessary implements about a cow stable is the 
broom. Get two, one for sweeping the feed floor and the other to 
clean the walk behind the gutter. Keep the floor clean, and occa- 
sionally go over the walls and ceiling to remove dust and cobwebs, 
Use plenty of straw for bedding. If it is cut, so much the better, as 
it is then superior as an absorbent. Be sure the gutter is water tight, 
and use road dust, sifted coal ashes, sawdust or land plaster to ab- 
sorb the liquid the straw does not take up. Plaster isalso first class 
for keeping down bad odors. Sprinkle a few pounds in the bedding 
before each milking and note the effect. It willjalso enhance the 
value of the manure. 

Have regular hours for feeding and milking and rigidly adhere 
to them. Plan your work so the cows can be left to their dreams a 
part of the time. Be kind to them; do nothing that will excite 
them, for it will always.result in a loss of milk. Salt every day, or 
better still, have salt where they can have constant access to it. 
Our cattle are out of the barna short time each day. They go about 
60 rods and get water from a spring and I have seen no ill effects 
from it. However, they are not out long—not over 30 or 40 minutes 
on stormy days. Yearling and dry cows are given more exercise. 
Of course this takes a little more feed, but it pays. Exercise the 
bull in a tread power. 








Convenient Poultry House Door.—Our sketch shows a divided 
door for a poultry house, that 
is a combination for both summer 
and winter use. The lower half 
has laths nailed to the inside and 
covering the space filled by the , 
upper half of the door. The lat- 
ter may be opened in summer for 
ventilation. When shut and se- 
cured by the button on the lower 
half, the whole becomes a solid 
door. The same _ arrangement 
will also be found useful in ven- 
tilating the poultry quarters upon 
warm days in winter. Such ven- 
tilation, with plenty of sunlight 
to keep the place dry, and litter 
in which the fowls must scratch 
for food so as to get exercise, are 
prime requisites to success with poultry in winter. The house must 
be kept free from vermin, and provided with frequently renewed 
and plenty of dry earth or ashes for a dust bath. 





























The Birchen Fowl, if of a strain that has been recently produced, 
would be likely to be one of the best of the Games for practical pur- 
poses, for the crosses of Brown Red and Duckwing required to pro- 
duce it would tend to overcome the weakness that is supposed to be 
the result of inbreeding in some strains of Games. The size, too, 
would be likely to be quite as great, for crosses between two varieties 
of the same breed frequently result in increased size, the progeny 
being larger than either parent. Without exactly recommending 
the Birchen Game as a practical fowl, it is safe to say that it has 
great beauty, and is as practical in its characteristics as any variety 
of the exhibition Game.—[H. S. Babcock. 


Wintering Hens.—I winter 200 hens; they are kept in warm but 
ventilated houses, and do well. For} the morning mealI feed hot 
corn and a pudding made of corn meal seasoned with salt and pep- 
per. They have plenty of straw, all kinds of small grain, which 
they must scratch for, and all the fresh water they can drink. My 
hens are fat in winter, and I keep them so and have eggs in plenty 
at the same time. I keep the lice from interfering with my busi- 
ness by using Carbolineum Avenarius. It also prevents disease. 
[Mrs M. 8S. Fuller, Eaton Co, Michigan. 





Ridding the Poultry House of Vermin.—Fill two 8-oz bottles one- 
half full of bisulphide of carbon. Hang one uncorked on each 
side of the poultry house 20 or 30 inches above the floor. Renew 
every 10 or 12 days. Lice cannot live where this practice is fol- 
lowed.—_{J. F. Deyoe, Clackamas Co, Ore. : 
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With the tremendous apple crop and corre- 
spondingly low prices every family, whether 
fortunate enough to have an orchard or not, 
should secure an abundance of fruit for the 
coming winter. Not only is a fruit diet de- 
sirable to secure a variety, but the mild acids 
aid digestion and promote the general health, 
contributing largely toward the prevention of 
scrofula and related diseases. Fill up your 
apple bins and see that they are protected 
from freezing temperatures. Good fruit can 
readily be kept until the latter part of May. 

I 

Tuberculin injected three times into healthy 
cows during a period of 2) years has had no 
ill effects at the Pennsylvania experiment sta- 
tion. ‘‘Since tuberculin contains neither the 
living germs nor dead ones,’’ Dr Pearson 
shows that it cannot introduce tuberculosis in- 
to a healthy animal, but admits that tubercu- 


lin may start into activity latent tuber- 
cles that otherwise might remain harm- 
less for years. Dr Pearson regards tuber- 


culin as an almost infallible test, but in Mas- 
sachusetts where it has been most extensively 
used about 10 per cent of the money paid by 
the state for cattle killed is for animals 
which proved to be healthy. 

scnnaiacenialittiiaeeiaces 

The Lubin export bounty idea was indorsed 
by vote of the national farmers’ congress at 
Atlanta last week, but that body favored free 
coinage of silver only upon a ratio fixed and 
adopted by international agreement. Both 
propositions will be up before the national 
grange at Worcester, Nov 13-20. There is no 
excuse for any one not being posted on the 
pros and cons of silver, and the two sides of 
the export bounty scheme have been 
printed in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST within a 
few weeks. It was also unanimously voted 
that the farmers’ congress. petition the 
congress of the United States for aid in 
protecting the country from the ravages of the 
gypsy moth, which has so far been held in 
check by the effort of a single state. 

—— 

The potato crop is only some 12 per cent 
larger than the previous biggest product four 
years ago. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S exclu- 
sive special report on this crop shows that the 
potato situation is not so alarming as has been 
represented. It will clear the air and put the 
whole industry on a better basis. Effort 
should be made to increase the consumption 
of potatoes. Will the good cooks in our sub- 
scribers’ families send us their recines for 








EDITORIAL 





cooking potatoes in other than the common 
methods? The per capita consumption of po- 
tatoes in this country is 3 bu, compared to 
about 7 bu in the United Kingdom and 16 bu 
per head in Germany. The present supply in 
the United States is about 35 bu, just half the 
average consumption in Great Britain, and 
relatively does not appear over large. 
I 

The agricultural implement dealers’ associa- 
tion in convention at Chicago heartily con- 
demned the apparently growing tendency of 
fair associations to encourage ‘‘Midway 
Plaisance’? shows and kindred exhibitions, 
‘*demoralizing in their tendencies and corrupt 
in practice. If this continues it will destroy 
the original purpose of fairs.’’ This is exactly 
in line with the protests of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. These nuisances, if allowed on 
the grounds, occupy the time and atten- 
tion of sight-seers which could be much 
more profitably expended upon the inspection 
of live stock, farm products, fruits, machin- 
ery, etc. Exhibitors are discouraged if their 
displays are not examined. They do not de- 
serve such treatment after spending much 
time, labor and money in preparation. Ne- 
braska and Minnesota held most excellent ex- 
hibitions this year without so much as a sug- 
gestion of a ‘‘show.’’ Cannot other states do as 
well? Exhibitors ought to raise such a vigor- 
ous protest that fair managers will respect. 
Write to the secretary and express your mind 
freely upon this subject. 





The mail service in many rural districts is a 
positive disgrace. One or two mails a week is 
the rule in hundreds of country towns, and in 
many a single mail at intervals of 10 days to 
two weeks is the rule. In such places the 
postoffice. may be in a blacksmith shop or 
crossroads store, where frequently no one is 
in charge to hand out the mail. And to send 


‘a letter the people have to travel miles to the 


postoffice. It is high time all this was chang- 
ed. The postoffice should reduce its rates to 
absorb the whole business of transporting mer- 
chandise in small packages, as well as 
books, papers and letters. More frequent 
mails and free collection and delivery in all 
well-settled country districts would make a 
stupendous increase in the mail service that 
could not fail to pay its way in a few years. 
Government could well afford a deficit ofa 
few millions to inaugurate this improvement 
in view of the benefits it would confer upon 
on rural population. These people need 
every possible help a perfect mail service can 
give, for it is the best and cheapest way of 
dispelling the isolation of farm life and mak- 
ing it so attractive that population will again 
turn toward the farm. Such a mail service is 
the least this great government can give the 
people. . 


a 

The remarkable cures of consumption in 
human beings that have been effected by 
Paquin’s anti-tubercle serum in this country 
and by Maragliano’s serum in Italy (the lat- 
ter is now being tested in a New York hospi- 
tal), are such as to arrest widespread attention. 
Richet and Hericourt in France and Babes in 
Hungary are also at work in the same direc- 
tion. Dr Paquin writes us that his serum 
treatment has not been tested in dairy cows, 
but he sees no reason why it should not be as 
successful in large animals as in the smaller 
animals with which he has experimented. Cer- 
tainly the results from Paquin’s serum ap- 
plied to human consumptives warrant its 
careful test on dairy cows, and our experiment 
stations and the US bureau of animal in- 
dustry should no longer hesitate in making 
such experiments. Scientists have been eager 
to test tuberculin as a diagnostic, now let 
them co-operate in experiments with serum 
until a vaccine is perfected with which cows 
may be vaccinated for insurance against tu- 
berculosis, just as people are now vaccinated 
for protection against smallpox, while the 
serum treatment may also be used to cure 
bovine tuberculosis. This would certainly be 
the greatest of the numerous recent triumphs 
of bacteriology. 


<citianiaiaiiaiiiiliaadiionatd 

For once drouth conditions have been more 
pronounced, the season through, in the older 
middle states than further west. Taken as a 
whole. the year in the central states has been 














one of exceeding abundance. While prices 
are very low, there is a hopeful feeling that 
a change is approaching which will give hold- 
ers a fair value, for a part, at least, of the 
phenomenal production of the year in that 
part of the country. While the Mississippi 
and Missouri valleys have been thus highly 
favored in their cereal crops, farmers there 
have been obliged to contend with some draw- 
backs which the older states, Ohio and those 
further east, have generally escaped. Not in 
years has there been such a visitation of hog 
disease in Indiana, Illinois and some other 
western sections, with individual losses greater 


than in any season for a long time past. The 
general term ‘‘cholera’’ is employed, but in 


very few instances have true symptoms of this 
been found. Much of the trouble originally 
came from the feeding of immature corn dur- 
ing the hot weather last September, in con- 
junction with a lack of adequate stock water. 
In addition to heavy individual losses through 
death, owners have been frightened into ship- 
ping everything off the farm, from old sows 
to young pigs. This condition in some of 
these western states*is rapidly wiping out the 
prospective profit expected from feeding cheap 
corn from the new crop. 





A Batch of Questions Answered. 


Cowpeas in Orange Orchards.—Charles Rob- 
inson, New South Wales, Australia: Cowpeas 
are but little grown in California and hardly 
ever in orange orchards. The California soil 
is so fertile that in the majority of cases it re- 
quires no fertilizing of any kind. The most 
successful orange growers keep the ground of 
their orchards perfectly clean the year 
through, using the cultivator after each irriga- 
tion so goon as the ground is sufficiently dry. 





Chronic Founder.—E. has an old horse whichis 
lame in its fore feet and he wants a remedy. 
Old cases of founder cannot be cured, but can 
be helped by poulticing the feet with hot bran 
mash put into bags. Change the poultices 
once a day and wet them with hot water sever- 
al times during the day. Continue this for 10 
days, then blister around the top of the hoof 
extending up on the skin about 2 in with can- 
tharides 2 dr and lard 1oz. Letit remain on 
for 24 hours, then wash off and rub on a little 
lard. Repeat every two weeks for two months. 
This treatment will, if it is well done, remove 
the fever and the soreness. Keep the horse’s 
head tied up while the blister is on. 





Proverbially Thrifty Hollanders manage to 
make a success of agriculture on very small 
farms. Seventeen-twentieths of all the farms 
in Holland are less than 50 acres “in extent, 
while less than 5 per cent exceed 100 acres. 
The average size of Dutch farms is 30 acres, 
compared with 86in Mass and Ct and 190 in 
such western states as Neb. Fifty-eight per 
cent of the farms are cultivated by owners 
compared with 90 in Mass and Ct and 75 in 
Neb. The system of intensive culture gener- 
ally followed yields large returns. The an- 
nual rent of farm lands varies from $4.50 to 
9.50 per acre in the pasture region and as high 
as 27 in sections adjacent to the big cities. 
Farm land is worth 80@500 per acre, the high- 
est prices being paid for property suitable for 
the cultivation of hemp and flowers, these lat- 
ter forming the only lands the price of which 
has not fallen during the last dozen years. 





Treatment of Old Grapevines.—C. W. Lane: 
That-a grapevine which has not received any 
care in twenty years should bear few grapes 
is not surprising. To bring such a vine into 
proper shape is almost a hopeless task. Usually 
the best thing to do with such vines is to 
make layers from the healthiest young branch- 
es and after they are thoroughly rooted and 
established, cut out the old vines. 


What This Paper Does.— Where AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST makes its weekly visits you find 
the farmer an optimist, profiting by scientific re- 
search and the experience of others ; economiz- 
ing nature’s forces instead of letting them go 
to waste; living ina good house furnished with 
all things necessary to make a pleasant home. 
Instead of poor fences, tumble-down sheds, ill- 
bred and ill-fed animals, scanty crops, empty 
bins, smokehouse and cellar, you will find ani- 
mals well bred and well fed, good barns, good 
fences, good crops, full bins, smokehouse and 
cellar. Eyerything will bear the mark of an 
intelligent, industrious man.—[{E. J. Stalker, 
Bedford, Md. 








Sale Expenses at the Stock Yards. 


The marketing of live stock, both in 
the older eastern cities and at the great cen- 
ters in the west, has been brought down 
to a science, and the well-posted shipper 
can foretell the expense of handling a car- 
load almost to a dollar. While few in 
number, necessary charges amount to a con- 
siderable sum in the aggregate. The item 


which perhaps above all others seems exorbi- 
tant tothe farmer or country shipper who 
consigns a car of cattle, hogs or sheep, is the 
cost of feed consumed at the yards between 
the hour the stock arrives and is sold by 
the commission merchant. With sound corn 
worth only 25@30c in western markets and 15 
@20c at the farms, $1@1 50 per bu exacted by 
the stock yards companies seems a big price. 
In extenuation, the claim is made this covers 
the cost of attendance, etc. Furthermore, 
that the country shipper should be willing to 
pay it, as he receives much more than that in 
added weight when the stock is sold. 

Freight charges from country to market nat- 
urally form an important item. In most 
places the stock yards company temporarily 
assumes this, paying it over to the railways, 
and in turn charging it up to the commission 
man’s account to whom the stock is consigned, 
getting from him a check for the amount 
due the railroad company at the same time 
yardage and feed charges are collected. The 
commission merchant in making returns to 
country shippers deducts the amount thus paid 
out, together with his commission, and as a 
rule the business is on a strictly cash basis, 
hence a draft covering the sum due the coun- 
try consignor should be received as soon as 
the stock is sold. In some places there is a 
charge for switching cars from main line to 
side tracks approaching chutes, but this is not 
usual. Some of the western lines reaching 
Chicago have made a big fight to secure this 
charge of about $2 per car, succeeding indif- 
ferently, with the conrts deciding against it. 

As a rule consignments are handled most 
advantageously which reach the market late 
in the evening, or during the night so as to be 
available for buyers’ inspection at an early 
hour in the morning. In the big packing cen- 
ters, such as Chicago and Missouri river 
points, hogs usually sell best during the first 
two hours of the day, and the business is soon 
over, providing the market is a brisk one. 
Buyers and sellers get into the sheep and cat- 
tle pens a little later, but taking one day with 
another business is generally over soon after 
the noon hour. At some markets the rule is 
observed that no weighing can be done after 
3 o’clock, thus closing the day’s business at 
that hour. 

The charges for yardage imposed by the va- 
rious stock yards companies of the country 
are fairly uniform, though less in the east 
than in the west. One charge covers every- 
thing, whether the stock is yarded one hour 
or three days. If there is any. kind of a 
market, receipts ought not to remain in the 
pens more than one night, and better yet, 
stock arriving at night and placed on sale in 
the morning ought to be out of the way by 
noon. The general charge for yardage is 25c 
per head for cattle, 8c for hogs and 5c for 
sheep, this including official weighing when 
finally sold. All well-regulated stock yards 
have admirable systems of sale pens, alleys 
and covered scales, conducted by impartial 
and independent weighers, whose weights are 
always recognized without question by both 
buyer and seller. The hay and grain fed to 
stock on order of owner or agent is first class 
in quality, and while enormously high prices 
are charged by the stock yard companies, it is 
an investment which could not be ignored. It 
is a proposition almost universally understood 
between buyer and seller, that the former in 
taking a load of cattle, for example, will pay 
for them according to weights following full 
feed and all the water the stock will drink, 
which of cdurse adds very much to the aggre- 
gate returns. 

The building up of the various live stock 
exchanges has resulted in generally uniform 
and stiff commission charges. At most places 


commission merchants endeavor to get 50c per 
head for selling cattle and $6 per car of hogs, 
Established rates are in a good 


Single deck. 
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many instances cut, or rebates of one kind or 
another granted, but the regulations of the 


exchanges are very strong, endeavoring to 
hold commissions at the level officially es- 
tablished. Considering the very liberal ad- 


vances to country shippers made by commis- 
sion merchants, a custom now almost univer- 
sally in vogue, the latter contend that regu- 
lar charges are no more than equitable. 

The subjoined table shows commission 
charges at all the leading live stock markets 
except Boston, together with cost of yardage 
and feed. At Boston, rates are not uniform, 
being $15 to 28 per car of live stock and if 
from remote distances the expénse is greater. 
If yarded there is a charge of 10c per head, 
but if sold immediately upon arrival, and 
unloaded from car, no charge. Following are 

CHARGES FOR MARKETING LIVE STOCK. 


Chi- Kan St Om- Pitts- Buf- 
cago City Louis aha burg  falo 

Cattle 

Com @ car, $12.00 $12.00 $12.00 $12.00 $10.00 $10.00 

Com # head, 0 50 50 50 50 50 

Yardage, 25 25 -25 25 10 
Calves 

Com # car, 12.00 10.00 12.00 6.00 10.00 

Com #8 doub deck, 18.00 12.00 

Com #-head, 15 25 25 25 25 15@25 

Yardage, 15 10 10 .05 
Hogs 

Com FP car, 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 

Com doub deck, 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 

Yardage -08 -08 08 -08 .04 
Sheep 

Com @ car, 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 

Com doub deck, 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 

Yardage, 05 05 05 05 .02 
Horses 

Com @ head, 3.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 

Yardage, -25 25 25 29 
Corn # bu, 100 1.00 100 100 150 1.50 
Oats ® bu, 1.00 1.00 

Tim hay ® 100 tbs, 1.50 1.50 1.75 1.75 

Prairie hay # 100 ths, 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 





England Wants American Horses. 


The export trade in horses with England 
from this side the water continues encourag- 
ing. During Sept the U S shipped 556, against 
only 56a year ago and 44 two years ago. 
Canada is just now getting the bulk of the 
business, her total exports to England last 
month being 1486 against 684 in Sept, ’94, and 
226 two years ago. During nine months the 
U K has paid out $3,300,000 for a total of 25,812 
breeding and working horses. During the corre- 
sponding nine months in ’9% total English im- 
ports were 17,223 animals and two years ago 
11,231. The export of horses from Australia to 
India is becoming avery large trade. Three 
of the British India company’s steamers have 
recently taken 450 horses each to Calcutta and 
other big shipments are being arranged. The 
following shows the 

ENGLISH IMPORTS OF HORSES FOR NINE MONTHS. 





Stallions Mares Geldings Total 

Us, 49 3,023 5,212 8,285 
Canada, 10 2,445 8,501 
Denmark, 232 754 2,048 
Holland, 196 140 843 
Germany, il 325 3,232 
Other, 128 524 2,903 
Totals, 626 7,511 25,812 








The Reduced Tomato Pack. 


This will probably make itself felt in the 
market before the season is over, the period 
for canning being shortened at both ends by 
frost. Latest official bulletin of the Western 
packers’ canned goods ass’n estimates the pack 
less than half that of ’94. Affording testimony 
in this direction, Sec Edwards points to re- 
ports covering 120 concerns in Md and Del, 
which this year packed only 600,000 cases 
against 1,601,000 cases a year ago. In the 
states named the pack of corn is comparative- 
ly small, while further west, especially in Ill 
and Kansas, nearly as much was packed as a 
year ago andin Neb and Iowa the amount 
exceeds that of last year. 











WESTERN PACK TO OCT 1 IN CASES OF TWO DOZEN. 
crc Corn -—— Tomatoes—, 
1895 1894 1895 1894 

Ohio, 188,000 276,500 56,300 79,600 
Ind, 39,760 83,460 151,750 347,412 
Th, 385,068 480,400 56,550 84,056 
a 298,243 91,832 86,299 63,559 
Mich, 3,000 — 20, 400 28,416 
Neb, 31,800 23,900 2,300 11,800 
Mo, 22,200 13,800 79,100 141,900 
Kan, 29,000 20,100 22,400 69,000 
Wis, 3,000 _- 1,000 —_ 
Tenn, _ - 8,250 18,000 
Ark, _ 2,000 8,000 3,000 
Col, — —_ 2,400 26,000 
Okla, _ - . — 2,500 
Total, 1,000,071 991,932 494,749 875,243 


ee 

A Large Broom-corn Crop has been secured in 
the three states where commercially grown. 
The compilation of county and township re- 


- product, as outlined in 


407 
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ports sent to this journal by dealers and grow- 
ers points to a total acreage of 200,100 acres, or 
more than double the area cultivated in ’89 as 
returned by the census, yielding a crop of 
57,000 tons, compared with 19,300 tons in the 
census year. There has been a decided shift- 
ing of the center of broomcorn culture and a 
material increase in production. A few years 
ago Illinois was the leader, but now Kansas 
has taken the first place, the crop in the west- 
ern part of the state being found more reliable 
than any other similar cropin the dry district. 
Kansas is credited with 141,000 acres, Ill 
30,500, Neb 20,000, other states 8000. The av- 
erage rate of yield per acre in Kansas was 550 
Ibs, Ill 825, Neb 375, average for entire coun- 
try 570. Prices are low and buyers holding 
back. In Ill $35@65 per ton at country sta- 
tions for fair to fancy, in Kan 30@50, and at 
points of accumulation usual advance from 
second hands. Broomcorn growing, years 
ago quite an important industiy in portions of 
New England and the Mohawk valley, has 
moved rapidly toward the west. 





Cranberry Packages.—The subjoined table 
indicates the standard measure laws now in 
force concerning the fruit in the states named. 
In the west cranberries are handled chiefly 
in barrels, the crate not being as popular as 
in the eastern markets. The N J law provides 
that the standard 32-qt crate shall be 75x12x22 
inches, capacity 1980 cu in, with the barrel 
three times a crate, or 5940 cu in. The Mass 
rule is that the crate shall contain 32 qts, lev- 
el measure. Eastern growers are now making 
their crates the same size asthe N J crate. 
The market evinces further firmness this 


week. 
STANDARD CRANBERRY PACKAGES IN QUARTS. 
Mass NJ Wis 
Crate, 32 32 32 
Barrel, 100 96 * 


* Dimensions 18x1614 x2234 in. 

What the Dutch Dairies Do—A very small 
and densely populated country, Holland pro- 
duces vastly more dairy products than it con- 
sumes, exporting enormous quantities. The 
area of the country, 12,741 sq m, is about 
the same as Mass and Ct together, and the 
yearly exportation of cheese exceeds 66,000,- 
000 lbs against an av from the U S for the past 
five years of 75,977,000 lbs. Exports of but- 
ter about 28,000,000 lbs annually, against 11,- 
313,000 lbs av for the U § past five years. The 
trade in artificial butter is remarkable, aver- 
aging 130,000,000 lbs annually. Great quanti- 
ties of oleo and oleo oil are imported from the 
U S, and there compounded with butter, 
whence the product is exported, largely to 
England. 





Iceland as a Sheep Country is of some im- 
portance as indicated in the English import 
trade for Sept. Out of 94,934 sheep bought in 
foreign countries for the English markets, this 
island furnished 10,046 or 105 per cent. Cana- 
da stood first, furnishing 35,923 and the U §S 
second, 31,822, with Argentina 15,658. Pur- 
chases in the U § were four-fold those of Sept, 
’944, and in Argentina five-fold. England’s 
total sheep imports a year ago were 55,299 and 
two years ago 14,593. 





Poor Hay Exports serve to depress the market, 
especially in the eastern states. During Sept 
exports to the U K were only 1422 tons, a 
falling off from 4191 tons a month earlier, and 
5155 tons a year ago, when England was a big 
buyer of foreign hay. Canada shipped last 
month to the U K 1162 tons, against 3620 in 
Aug, showing a relatively important decrease. 
For the nine months British purchases of for- 
eign hay were only 85,199 tons, against 225,515 
tons a year earlier. 


Peppermint Oil is slightly firmer under a 
better demand, and a realization of a_ short 
this journal a few 
weeks ago. In N Y, Wayne Co oilis salable 
at $1.80 to 1.90 per lb, with some holding for 
2 and Michigan oil quoted at 1.75 to 1.80. 


Silk Production of the World was estimated 
at 30,148,000 lbs in °93, showing a steady 
growth since’89, with an aproximate production 
of 25,000,000 Ibs, 791 26,800.000 Ibs and ’92 27,- 
800,000 Ibs. Of the amount first named China 
is credited with 10,000,000 lbs, Italy 8,800,000, 
Japan nearly 6,000,000. 
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TRADE QUIET BUT HEALTHY. 


Turspay EvEnina, Novy 5, 1895. 

In business circles some quietude is prevail- 
ing and prices for the great staples show few 
important changes compared with a week 
ago. Some activity prevails in iron and steel, 
although prices are easy. In boots and shoes 
the output is smaller, buyers who have not 
secured stocks for the winter trade holding 
aloof for lower prices in view of the weakness 
in hides and leather. Jobbers in dry goods, 
clothing, millinery and kindred lines are en- 
joying a fair but not large trade, lumber is 
substantially steady and coal generally held 
at higher tigures. In speculative and invest- 
ment markets for stocks and other securities 





only moderate animation is present, with 
price changes narrow. Bradstreet’s reports 
bank clearances at 60 cities aggregating 5192 


dollars for Oct, the largest for any 
May, ‘93, 25 per cent larger than 


million 
month since 


in Sept, 22.4 per cent larger than Oct, ’%, 
and 30 per cent larger than corresponding 


month in the panic year, ’95. Heaviest gains 
are shown in the middle states, closely ap- 
proached by the increase of southern cities. 
These comparisons show a highly encouraging 
position despite temporary oo 

In the leading markets for farm produce 
special aetivity is lacking, but are 
holding fairly steady to firm at the low range 
long since established. The steady outward 
movement of wheat and flour on foreign or- 
ders is sufficient to warrant a belief that re- 
serves from the '9 crop should not prove bur- 
Corn exports continue away ahead 
months past, and other 


prices 


densome. 
of anything in many 
coarse grains are going rapidly into distribu- 
tion. Cotton has recovered a part of its recent 
break, with the unsatisfactory feature that any 
matertal advance serves to repress the export 
trade. Wool is quiet with less snap, hides 
continue easy, and the live stock markets are 
only fairly well attended, aggregate offerings 
being of such magnitude as to prevent holders 
securing any substantial advance. In dairy 
products about the only feature is a little 


more inquiry for butter on export account. 
Apples, potatoes, onions and other fruits and 
yegetables are without particular change. 


Revised prices holding good to-night follow: 
THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, ® 100 ibs, 5 25 $375 83 60 
New York, 430 350 
Buffalo, 415 3 75 
Kansas} City, 3 60 3 40 
Pittsburg, 395 375 





Official returns point to ten months’ receipts at 
the four primary markets, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St Louis, of 4,596,888 cattle, 9,905,760 
hogs and 4,241,243 sheep. These figures show a de- 
crease of 515,672 cattle, 480,663 hogs and an increase 
of 785,925 sheep. The eastern markets are thus find- 
ing less competition in western cattle and hogs 
than in sheep, a considerable proportion of this 
movement extending east from Chicago. 

At Chicago, the opening days of November find 
the market for beef cattle in rather unsatisfactory 
shape. Aggregate offerings are only moderate, 
and as usual there is a good outlet for well finish- 
ed pony weight steers, suitable for the best class 
of butchers’ purposes and fine to fancy beeves, of 
which relatively few are offered, will also com- 
mand about recent prices. But everything else 
inclined to dullness, the market this week show- 
ing indifferent recovery from last week’s shading 
of 104@20e in the fair to good grades of dressed 
beef, shipping and export steers. Buyers for east- 
ern and foreign markets are conservative and halt- 
ing, and as a result the dressed beef concerns 
have been enabled to hold down the price and fre- 
quently secure slight concessions. It requires 
something especially choice to bring 5c, with sales 
largely $4 75 downward. Common butchers’ stock 
and canners which heretofore have sold relatively 
well are now under some neglect. Stockers and 
feeders remain relatively high but are moving out 
less freely. Supplies of western range cattle are 
falling off rapidly, and Texans are in moderate 
demand and substantially steady. Revised prices 
follow : 


Fancy beef steers, $5 00@5 30 Com to extra bulls, “ 00@3 0 
Exporters. 145) to 1600 Good teeders, 290 375 
ent average 44 470) Common do. 215 280 
dressed beef and Calves. heavy, 200 3% 

= a steers, 1150 Caives.100 to 180 Ibe, 400 600 
to bao ths, 875 45) Milch cows, ea. Do a0 


Western range steers, 300 410 
Grase-fed Tex steers. 200 325 
Do cows and heifers 1% 28 


to medium steers, 
11B0 to 1400 Ibs, 325 385 
Choice cows and hetfeve,s - 300 
Poor to good cows, am 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





If the hog market is not “sledding along”’ at low 
water mark, itis at least holding at prices not 
equaled in years. As grain operators on the 
board of trade say, the market seems to be ‘‘peg- 


ged” around $3 50. During the latter part of last 
week packers were able to buy good droves close’ 


to this figure, nor has there been much recovery 
this week, although selected droves will command 
a small premium. Much of the diffieulty rests in 
the liberal movement from first hands, resulting 
in offerings rather excessive, enabling buyers to 
take advantage of the situation. They will pur- 
chase freely around 3 50 or a shade better so long 
as provisions keep moving but the situation is not 
bullish at the moment. October receipts at 859,941 
were the largest on record for that month, and are 
compared with 629,879 one year ago, 448,284 in 
The 


Sept, 382,398 in July and 715,486 last March. 
average gross weight of hogs received during Oct 


was only 230 tbs against 242 Ibs in Sept, this point- 
ing to the zeal with which farmers have shoved 
offeverything big and little. The free marketing is 
due largely to the continued prevalence or fear of 
Light and heavy droves are selling close 
3500375 for fair ‘to choice droves, 
23 45 and pigs and culls 


disease. 
together, at 
with poor to common 3 


oo 


3 10@a. 

Sheep receipts last month were 393,820, the 
largest of any month on record. Receipts Oct, ’S, 
a hitherto record breaking month, 372,263. No- 
vember is opening with relatively liberal supplies 
and values are depressed, last week 154 25c¢ lower. 
Indifferent support accorded the market so far 
this week. Good demand for stockers and feed- 
Heavy wethers for export account in only 
moderate favor. The slightly encouraging posi- 
tion of the market noted in our columns last 
week hus thus been followed by some reaction. 
Fair to good sheep, including desirable westerns, 
$2 5043 25, choice to extra 3 40@3 60, lambs 3 50@ 
{50. Feeding sheep 2 60a2 90, feeding lambs 3 25 


a3 7D. 


ers. 


At Pittsburg, cattle prices are rather soft but not 
materially changed from those of early last week. 
Demand for stockers and feeders sufficient to en- 
able salesmen to secure full rates, while the out- 
let for ordinary to good beeves is rather indiffer- 
ent. A better export trade is what is needed. 
Revised prices are as follows: 


Extra to fey steers 140") = pelt fat, 1000 to 


to 1600 1 B4 KES 2 2 40@3 25 
Good to a 1250 to Good ae and heifers,275 415 
1350 Lbs, 400 475 Bulls and stags, 200 325 
Com to fair, 1080 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 200 4500 
1200 Ib 3% 3385 Veal calves, 350 600 
At the further slight decline last week, Pitts- 
burg butchers and buyers for eastern account 
show a willingness to pick up offerings of hogs 


and moderate activity prevails. Advices of de- 
clines elsewhere have had their influence here 
and current quotations are the lowest of the sea- 
son. Good to extra yorkers and medium weights 
$3 80@3 95, common to fair 3 70@3 80, heavy droves 
3 70a3 8 according to quality, rough lots and pigs 
32543 60. Sheep trade depressed under unfavor- 
able advices from other points, moderate offerings 
selling indifferently. Fair to good wethers, 85@95 
Ibs, 2 35@2 85, choice to extra, 100@125 Ths, 3 25@ 
375, mixed droves 1 7ha@2 50, poor: lots 1 25a1 50, 
lambs 2 50a4 50. 


At Buffalo, cattle are devoid of important 
change and alsoof special activity. Offerings 
and demand both moderate and trade influenced 
to some extent by the depression elsewhere. 
Good to best native steers $4 25@475 with fancy 
nominally at a premium and under grades usual 
discount. Mileh cows and springers in demand, 
with ech to fey lots $243 P head higher 
at 42@52, fancy up to 55. Hogs quiet at 
last week’s decline with demand moderate at the 
low prices ruling, Good yorkers 3 80@3 90, light 
weights 6 75@3 85, medium and heavy hogs 3 80@ 
395, rough lots 325a@3 50. Sheep depressed under 
fair offerings and advices of heaviness else- 
where. Heavy export sheep in considerable neg- 
lect with sales 3@3 25, fey a premium, fairto good 
wethers 2 25@2 75, ‘mixed lots 1 75@2 25, lambs 2 75@ 
450 for poor to extra. 


At New York, cattle alittle steadier than mid- 
dle of last week, but offerings ample. Export 
trade unsatisfactory and prices relatively low. 
Fair to good beef steers salable at $4@4 75, choice 
to fancy 5@5 25, rough lots 2 7543 50, poor to fair 
cows 1 25a@2 75, bulls 2 25@3, oxen and stags 2 50@4. 
Veal calves steady to firm with good to best 5a@7 50 
and yearlings 250@325. Country dressed veals 
6 50@9 50. Hogs 4@4 30 with country dressed 4 50@ 
650. Sheep in considerable favor and generally 
steady when desirable. Common to choice 1 75@ 
350, with lambs 325@425. Dressed mutton 3@6 
and lambs 5@8. 


At Boston, milch.cows steady with sales on the 
basis of $35@50 for com to good. 

At London, American steers slow at 8@10%4¢c P 
th, est dressed weight, sheep 9@10%c, refrigera- 
tor beef 7@9c P tb. 














THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 
Fancy Table and Shipping Grades Steady. 

The wide range in the quality of receipts is an 
old feature in the apple market and yet ever new, 
It has been reported since the first apples arrived 
in the spring and must still be given as a promi- 
nent factor in causing a variance of prices. For 
good fruit a steady demand exists at all points 
but poor stock is neglected and dull, selling at 
easy prices. The general tendency of the market 
still looks toward fair steadiness in values. Ex- 
port demand is good and serves to hold up quota- 
tions on grades suitable for shipping. Ben Davis 
apples are very plentiful at Chicago and sell at all 
prices. Other varieties, especially fancy table 
fruit, are aboutstecady. The New York market is 
abundantly supplied, strictly choice grades 
and export varieties ruling firm. 

Too many Newtown Pippins from the east, and 
Albemarle Pippins from Va are appearing on the 
English markets, and the price last week broke to 
13@1is # bbl, or $3 12a@4, for good to fancy fruit. 
Late Liverpool cables to Otto G. Mayer & Co, N Y, 
report immediate recovery unlikely, and Scotch 


soft 


dealers send the same advices, adding that red 
apples, particularly Baldwins, are in good de- 
mand. 

H. J. Chute writes from Somerset, N S, that the 
crop in his section is smaller than last year, but 
quality a full average, present prices $1 50@ 


250 # Dbl to growers. 
own account, others selling to 
clined to do so at these figures. W. 


Many are shipping on their 
dealers and in- 
F. Neucomb, 


PM at Brooklyn Corner, NS, reports crop good, 
but yield a little less than recent years. Pres- 


ent price 2@2 50 and growers selling freely. J. E. 
Forsyth of Paradise Lane, N 8, quotes market 1 50 
a2 75 according to'variety, with the demand es- 


pecially good for Roxbury Russet, Spy and Pip- 
pin. 
One day last week 12,000 bbls Canadian and 


steamers, 
saldwins 


American apples, unloaded from four 
were sold at Liverpool. Canadian 
brought up to $3 85, Kings 4 85, Spys 3 60, Green- 
ings 310. Boston apples sold at 315@3 50, N Y 
Baldwins 2 65@0 40 and Newtown Pippins 2 40a@4 35. 

At Proctorville, Lawrence Co, O, crop a heavy 
one but not more than half the fruit of marketable 
size. Most of it sound and keeping well and a lit- 
tle being sold at 80e@$1 25 p Dbl. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BARRELS WEEK ENDING OCT 26 





Liver- Lon- Glas- Other Tuvtal 
pool don gow points 
New York, 9,103 2,858 7,589 — 19,550 
Boston, 5,744 —_ 551 = 
Montreal, 10,207 501 5,905 — 
Halifax, o43 «4,979 - _~ 5,622 
Total, 25.697 8,338 14,045 — 48,080 
@orresp week '94, 73,927 11,066 16,719 355 102,067 
Total this season, 90,124 38,297 48,104 — 176,525 
Season '94-'95, 308.328 90,565 87,751 4,111 490,735 


At New York, fancy table sorts and export 
grades firm. King $2@2 50 P bbl, Winesap 2 50@3, 
Snow 2 50.43 50, Alexander 2 50@3, Jonathan 2@3, 
Baldwin 1 25@1 75, Hubbardston 1 50@2, Spy 1 50a@2, 
Greenings 1 25@2, Ben Davis 1 75@2 25, 20-0z 1 75@ 
2 25, Pippins 1 75@2 25. 

At Boston, all kinds arriving freely, choice bring- 
ing good prices. N S Gravenstein $2 50@3 p bbl, 
Snow 2 50@3, Falland York Pippins 175, Pound 
Sweets 2@2 50, Greenings 2, Baldwins 2 25, western 
mixed 1 75@2, Ben Davis 2@z 25, Jonathan 2 50@3. 

At Chicago, receipts are full and prices rule 
—— steady. Northern Spy $2@275, Ben Davis 

1 25@1 75, Kings 2@2 50, Greenings 2@2 50, Jonathan 


2 50@3 50, Snow 1 50@2 50, Winesaps 1 75@2 25, Tal- 
man Sweets 2@2 50, Pound Sweets 2 50@3, 20-oz 
1 T5a2 25. 
THE POTATO TRADE. 
Accumulations en Prices. 
It has about come to the place where farmers 
at large have realized that the potato crop is 
abundant and in hopes of getting prices at least 


as good as present market quotations they are 
shipping in their stock in large quantities, flood- 
ing all the markets and causing much depression 
in prices. The poor feature is the slow and limit- 
ed demand which is altogether unable to absorb 
all the offerings and in consequence, accumula- 
tions result, stock is held until it becomes injured 
or frosted and prospects for good prices become 
nncertain. At Chicago difficultyhas been experiene- 
ed in finding cars to accommodate the large ship- 
ments, so many being on the tracks the railroad 
companies refused to let their remaining cars go. 
Late last week, however, an'improved movement 
cleaned up the stocks somewhat and sales of best 
grades were made at 25c, fancy even bringing a 
shade over. In the New York market accumula- 
tions are large, potatoes are pressed on sale at such 
prices as are bid and it is difficult to secure above 
$1 12 for best lots. The same conditions prevail at 
other large distributing centers, best qualities 
alone being wanted by consumers. 

At Proctorville, Lawrence. Co, O, poor and worth 
40c P bu.—At Ada, Hardin Co, yielding 150@300 bu 














p acre and selling at 20@25c.—At Greenwich, 
Huron Co, good lots going at 25@30c. 

At Phillips Station, Tioga Co, Pa, yield and 
quality better than for a number of years. 

At Stillwater, Saratoga Co, N Y, some growers 
loading boats with tubers at 50@60c Pp bbl and 
fairly good lots can be had at 45c. 

At New York, demand slow and prices weak un- 
der large accumulations. Me Hebrons $1@112 ~ 
sack, LI in bulk 90c@1 ®P bbl, N Y Rose and 
Hebrons 80@90c, Burbanks 75@we, N Y and NJ 175 
@s0e P sack. 

At Boston, a large supply on hand,demand light. 
Aroostook Hebrons 35@38e ® bu, Rose 30@35c, N H 
Hebrons 33@35c, Rose 30c, N ¥ and Vt white stock 
30@33e, Rose and Hebrons $1 12@1 25 P bbl. 

At Chicago, choice not so plentiful, poor lots 


abundant. Ch to fey Burbanks 23@25¢c P bu, com 
to good 18@21c, good to ch Hebrons 20@22e, com 


to fair 17@20c, ch Rose 
18@2ic, mixed 16@2I1c. 


19@21ic, com to ch Peerle3s 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 

At New York, larger Supplies have depressed 
prices. Ch marrow °9% crop $1 60@1 624 p bu, 
medium 1 50, pea 1 45, white kidney 1 85@1 90, red 
1 40, black turtle soup 1 70@1 75, yellow eyes 1 60@ 
1 65, Cal limas 2 25 ~ bu of 60 lbs, foreign medium 
1 20@1 30 P bu, pea 1 15@1 25, green pea 824@87ic. 

At Boston, continued steadiness in the market. 
N Y¥ and Vt small pea $155 P bu, marrow 145@ 
1 50, screened 1 25, seconds 1@110, Cal pea 1 75, 
ch h p medium 1 46@1 50, foreign pea 1 45, medium 
140, extra yellow eyes 1 60@1 65, red kidney 1 40 
@1 50, dried limas 33@4c P tb. 

Kgeges. 

At New York, strictly fresh stock is very scarce 
and commands a premium, while refrigerator 
stock is used largely in supplying the trade. Fey 
new-laid nearby 23@25¢c p dz, N Y country marks 
21@22c, Pa 21@22c, fey western 20c, ch refrig- 
erator 16@17c, limed 16@16}c, culls and seconds 
$2 50@3 75 P case. 

At Boston, only a small proportion of strictly 
fresh and sueh very firm. Nearby and Cape fcy 
25@28¢e P dz, ch fresh 22c, fair to good 15@16c, Vt 
and N H ch fresh 22c, Mich O and Ind fey 22c, fair 
to good 16@19¢e, refrigerator 16@164c, PE I 19@2ic, 
limed 16@16$c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, a good call for most varieties, 
grapes especially moving well. Bartlett pears $3 


a5 P bbl, Seckel 3@5, Kieffer 1 50@2 50, Lawrence 
2@2 50, apple quinces 3@5 ® bbl, Pa and Md 
peaches 75e@150 ® carrier, Concord grapes 9 
@l0c P 5-ib bskt, Delaware 10@20c, Niagara 10@18c, 
Catawba 10@12e, fey Cape Cod cranberries 7 50@ 
9p bbl, light 6@625, N J175@215 P cra, fey 
hp peanuts 33@4 3-8c, northern chestnuts 4@4 50 
~ bu, hickory 1 25@1 75, black walnuts 35@50c. 

At Boston, a fair steady sale for best qualities. 
Cape Cod cranberries ch dark $7@750 P bbl, 
light 5 50@6 50, western N Y Catawba grapes 20@22¢ 
P large bskt, Concord 20@23c, Niagara 25@30c, 
native Duchess pears 1 50@2 50 P bbl, Rosc 3@4 50 
Seckel 3 50@6, ch quinces 3@3 50. 

Game. 

At New York, market generally dull, prices un- 
changed. Nearby and western woodcock 75c@$1 
P pr, frozen quail 2@2 50 P dz, nearby partridges 
75c@1 P pr, grouse 1@1 15, snipe and plover 1 50@ 
225 Pp dz, canvas ducks 1 50@2 P pr, red heads 1@ 
150, mallard ducks 60@80c, teal 30@50, fresh veni- 
son saddles 22@25c | th. rabbits 25@40c P pr. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, dull and fairly steady. Western 
bran 654@70c P 100 ths, middlings 75c, sharps 80c, 


rye feed 774@85c, linseed oil meal 19 56 P ton, cil 
cake 17 50@18, cottonseed meal 18@19, No 1 screen- 
ings 75¢ P 100 tbs, brewers’ meal 90c, grits 90c, 
coarse meal 72@75c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, the better grades are in large sup- 
ply, lower grades scarce. Prime timothy 9c p 
100 ths, No 1 85c, No 2 80c, No 3 70@75c, mixed clo- 
ver 60@70c, clover 55@60c, salt hay 50c, long rye 
straw 55@65c, short 40@50c, wheat 35@45c, oat 35@ 
45e. 

At Boston, market firm for choice, common 
grades yet ample. N Y and Can ch to fey $17 50@ 
18 P ton, fair to good 16@17, eastern ch 14@15, ord 
to fair 13@14, clover and clover-mixed 11@12, 
swale 8@9, good to prime rye straw 14@14 50, oat 
7 50@8. 

ai Onions. 

At New York, more plentiful and easy, holders 
pressing sales. LI and N J 75c@$1 25 P bbl,Orange 
Co red 60@75e, yellow 75c@1, eastern white 1 25@ 
175, red 90e@1, yellow 1@1 12. 

At Boston,inarket liberally supplied, prices easy. 
Best native $115 P bbl, western Mass 1@1 15. 

Poultry. 

At New York, dressed poultry irregular under 
large supplies, live in light supply and small de- 
mand. Dressed poultry: Good to prime dry-pick- 
ed spring turkeys 8@10c P tb, scalded 8@9c, Phila 
large chickens 15¢, western dry-picked 10@10}c, 
scalded 9}@10c, western fowls 74@8e, old roosters 
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5@5}c, ducks 13@15c, eastern geese 15@16c, white 
squabs $2 50@2 75 p dz. Live poultry: Local fowls 
8c P tb, chickens 7}$@8c, roosters 5c, ducks 60@80c 
P pr, geese 1@1 37, pigeons 20@30c. 

At Boston,slightly more demand but no improve- 
ment in prices. Northern and eastern ch young 
turkeys fresh killed 15@17e P tb,com to good 10@13e, 
ch spring chickens 15@16c, com to good 10@12c, 
extra fowls 13c, ch young ducks 13@15c. Ice-pack- 
ed turkeys 11@12c, chickens 8@10c, fowls 8c, roost- 
ers 6, pigeons $1@1 25 p dz. 

Pork Product. 

At New York, steady, little doing. Lard in tierces 
$5 95 P 100 ths, small tins at the usual premium, 
mess pork in carloads 9 50@10 bbl, small quanti- 


ties at the usual advance, family 11@11 75, short 
clear 11 50@12 75, city shoulders 6@6}c P ib, hams 


63@7Tke. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, nearly all seasonable produce is 
plentiful. L I cabbage $2@3 50 Pp 100, state 1 50@ 
2 50, cauliflower 1 50@2 50 p bbl, western celery 
fey 40@60c P dz, state 25@40c, NJ and L I flat 
behs 1@1 25, Fla egg plant 3@4 50 p bbl, green 
peas 1@3 P bskt, kale 40@50c Pp bbl, pumpkins 40@ 
60c, spinach 1@1 25, narrow squash 40@50c, Hub- 
bard 30@50c, string beans 1@175 Pp 34-bbl bskt, 
turnips 60@75e P bbl. 

At Boston,the prospect is encouraging for a good 


winter trade. String beans $2 50@3 Pp bskt, beets 
35c P bu, cabbage2P 100, red 40@50c Pp bu, 


earrots 30c P bu, cauliflower175 p dz, celery 
75e@1 P dz behs, cucumbers 10 P 100, lettuce 60c 
P dz, parsley 50c PP bu, parsnips 60c P bu, 
short radishes 20c ~ dz, spinach 20ec Pp bu, toma- 
toes 1 P bu, hothouse 35c P fb, green 40c P bu, 
flat turnips 25c, rutabagas 75c p bbl, marrow 
squash 50c P bbl, Bay State and Hybrid 60c, Hub- 
bard 75c@1, egg plant 1 P dz, cress 40c, leeks 50c, 
artichokes 150 ~P bu, mushrooms 75c@1, horse- 
radish 10c P tb. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /IARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, strictly fresh eggs 
scarce at 25@26c P dz,cold storage 18@20c, poultry 
firm, hens 11@12c P tbl w, 12@13c d w, roosters 7 
@8e, turkeys 12@1sc 1 w, 13@15c d w, ducks 12@138c 
lw, 13@14c d w, geese 10@lic lw, ll@i2ze dw. 
Live stock quiet. Good to best steers 5@6 P 100 
tbs, veal calves 6@7, best hogs 3 50.@4 50, sheep 5@ 
6, milch cows 28@32 ea, hides 6@12c P tb, tallow 44 
@5}c. Potatoes in heavy supply and dull, 80@90c 
®% bbl, red onions 50@55c P bu, yellow 55@65c, tur- 
nips 20@25¢e, cabbage 2 25@2 75 P 100, celery 75@85c 
YP dz, winter squash 3@7 P 100, apples 1@1 25. 
Western corn 4@46c P bu, state 55@59c, oats 2a 
28c, rye 50@52c, bran 1450@15 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 18@18 50, middlings 16 50@17 50, timothy hay 
13@14, clover 12@13, oat straw 7@8, rye 8 50@9 50. 

At Syracuse, cauliflower 50c@$1 p dz, pumpkins 
50@60c, celery 30c, hothouse cucumbers 1, carrots 
25@30e Y bu, parsnips 40@50c, Hubbard squash 50 
@75e P 100 ths, beets 25@30c P bu, turnips 25@30c, 
onions 25@30c P bu, turnips 25@30c, onions 25@30c, 
potatoes 20@25c, cabbage 2@2 25 P 100, apples 1@ 
150 P bbl, pears 50@75e p bu. Chickens 9@10c P 
ib 1 w, 12@14c d w, turkeys 8@10c 1 w, 15@lic d w, 
ducks 9@10e 1 w, 12@14 dw, fresh eggs 18@2ic p 
dz, cold storage 17@18e, beef 5@8c P tb, veal 7@9e, 
mutton 6@8e, lamb 10@l1l1c, hogs 4 50@5 75 p 100 tbs 
d w, hides, green salted 5@6c P tb, tallow 4q@4{c. 
Rye 45@47e P bu, oats 32@35e, corn 45@47c, bran 17 
P ton, cottonseed meal 21@22, middlings 19, loose 
hay 13@15, baled 14@16, clover 9@12, oat straw 7@8, 
rye 9@11. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red winter wheat old 67c Pp 
bu, No 2 yellow corn 364@36jc, No 2 mixed oats 21c¢, 
barley 4@46c, rye 45c, coarse winter bran $15 50 p 
ton, spring 14 50, spring middlings 16 50, winter 18 50. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 18@20e P dz, potatoes 22@25ce p bu, beans 
$1 25@1 50, pork 5@5 50 P 100 ths, beef 6ase P tb, 
veal 6c, lard 7@8c, chickens 7@8c, shorts 15 P ton, 
middlings 16.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, eggs 20c, po- 
tatoes 25¢e, corn 40¢c,oats 32c, hay 10@11,lard 8c, beef 
6@8c, mutton 5@6c, hogs 5@5 50.—At Carmel, Put- 
nam Co, milch cows 30@40, potatoes 1 25, eggs 28c, 





salves 54c.—At Lawrence, St Lawrence Co, cows 
20@25, pork Bic dw, hay 10@12.—At Stillwater, 
Saratoga Co, .oats 22¢c, rye 40@45ce, hay 10@12, 
straw 7,.eggs 22c, pork 5e, pigs 6c.—At Salt Point, 
Dutchess Co, eggs 21c, corn 50c, rye 48c, oats 30c, 
hay 14, straw 9. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, — 





The Rueal N ma orker helps 
reduce the mortgage and in- 
crease the profits of the farm. 


Let us send it this week. Send 


your address ; no money. 


The Rural New-Yorker, 
409 Pearl Street, New York. 











Will a Hen 





Lay Eggs 


When she is fed on a grain diet, 
or any diet in which she fails 
to find egg-making elements? 
Eggs are composed largely of 
albumen; and this is furnished in 
an easily digested form in Bow- 
ker’s Animal Meal, made from 
fresh, sweet bones and fresh, 
sweet meat, thoroughly cooked, 
and pulverized into a clean, sweet 
meal which hens and chicks eat 
greedily when mixed with their 
other food. 


It makes hens lay; 

It makes chickens grow. 

Enough for ro hens 3 months, $x. 
Four times as much ie $2.25. 
Little book, “‘ The Egg,’’ free. 


Company, 


Bowker 43 chatam st. BOSTON, 








What a Lot of Eggs 


the hens lay when fed on Green 
Cut Bone! With adozen hens 





$5.00 buys one. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 180 Highest Awards received, 
Catalogue free age name this paper. 


1 MILFORD, MASS, 
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¥ logue 
* Reliable incubator and ie Co. 
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DO YOU KEEP A HEN? 


The feed is a very important consideration if you a 
keeping her for profit. Send for one catalog on 
Food and Cut Green Bone. BARTLETT & HOLMES, 
Sortegeeid, Mass. C. A. BARTLETT. Worces- 
er, Mass. 


Information. 
incy, Oil. 
kkkkke 
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wes" Picket Lawn Fence 


Steel Posts, Steel Rails and Steel Gates; Steel Tree, 
Flower and pomate Guards, Comet Freia and Hi 


Fence, 24 to pein. mand Rabbi 
I) Steel W: pe Hone PBaartiore C Catalogue f 
DekALS FENCE CO.. 6 High h St. Dekalb, 





World’s Fair 
ASS S iy NN _— 
We are the only Stee 
RSS WAS ~~ Roofing Co. awarded 
ul eo Me Rw =| Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of MreTaL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETC. Send for Catalogue and Price List. «+ 
Mention this pa 


Sykes Iron & Ste 









hicies Co., Chicago and Niles, 0 
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Rose potatoes 28@30c P bu, Rural New Yorkers 25 
@28¢, Onions $1@1 25 P bu, cabbage 3@3 25 p 100, 
King apples 2254250 ~ bbl, Ben Davis 1 50@2, 
Jonathan 3, quinces 4@5, cranberries 7@8. Hens 8 
a%e P tbl w, springs Salle dw, fresh eggs 2le Pp 
dz.jice-house l6alic. Ch timothy hay 16 p ton, 
mixed clover llal2, clover 9@10, rye straw 11 50@ 
12, bran 13 0@14 50. 

At Pittsburg, Noltimothy hay $16@16 25 p ton, 
clover 14 2@14 SO), middlings a@17, bran 13 0a@l4, 
out straw 650@7. Old chickens 55@60e P pr | w, 
springs 40.@60c, 10@1lle Pp tbh d w, turkeys 7a@8e 1 w, 
13al4e d w, ducks 50@60¢ P pr, fresh eggs 17 @17%4e 
j}) dz. Potatoes 25@32c P bu, turnips 1504175 Pp 
bbl, beets 125@150, onions 125@1 40, Hubbard 
quash 1 25@1 50. 


OH1LO—At 
market quiet. 


small, 
med 


receipts 
Pp th, 


Columbus, Wool 
Fine unwashed 8 a@9e 


and coarse 12@l4c, fine washed 12@l4c, med 
and coarse 16@18¢, tub washed 18.@19¢, 
green salted hides 5@iec, tallow 4e. Live 


Good to best steers $3 50@3 80 Pp 100 


stock quiet. 
best heavy hogs 3 0@3 75, 


Ibs, veal calves 2 50@5, 


milch cows 25@35 ea, sheep 250@3. Poultry 
steady. Hens 6c P thl w, T@ize dw, turkeys Te 


l w, 8@9e d w, ducks 5a@6c 1 w,8e d w, geese 40@50e 
ea l w, fresh eggs 18@20¢ P dz, prairie chickens 9 


Pp dz, partridges 7, mallard ducks 550. Seeds 
firm. Timothy 415 P 100 tbs, clover 6@7 95, alsike 


8 45, alfalfa 8 40,bran 15 p ton, middlings 17, shorts 
14, screenings 13, timothy hay lb@16 P ton, oat 
straw 6@7, wheat 553a@6. Vegetables selling at 


fair prices, potatoes active at 20@28e Pp bu, red 
onions 90¢ p» bbl, white 1. 
Retail market prices: Apples 20@30e P pk, beets 


5¢e for 2 behs, cabbage 5e Pp head, celery 5c for 3 
behs, cauliflower 5a10c¢ ea, cranberries 10¢ Pp qt, 
carrots 5e for 2 behs, green peppers 1l0e P dz, red 
Sa@l5c, lettuce 5e for 2 behs, lima beans 10c¢ pp qt, 
onions 15e P 4 pk, pumpkins 5@15¢ ea, potatoes 40 
aise P bu, turnips l0¢ Pp} pk,tomatoes Se FP } bu, 
quinces 20¢ p dz. Country butter 18@20e p hh, 
emy 2 chickens 25@35e ea, cheese 15¢ P th, 
comb honey 20c. 

At Cincinnati, potatoes abund: ant at 30a35¢ Pp 
bu, for good to ch, onions, 75e@s1 25 » bbl, turnips 
75e@1, parsnips 125@150, beets 125@1 50, cauli- 
flower 150@2 50 Pdz. Ch timothy hay 14 «lb p 
ton, clover 11@12, oat straw 4@5, rye 5a6, bran 
12 *, middlings 13@14. Fresh eggs 15e P dz, chick- 
ens 64@7he Pp th, ducks Tic, turkeys 7@7}c, geese 
4 50a@5 [ dz. 

At Cleveland, 


Hae, 


potatoes quiet and easy at 28 @30¢ 


pP bu, on track, 22@25¢ in carlots, onions 35 1 40e, 
cabbage $2@2 50 Pp 100, celery 25a50e P dz behs, 
apples 175@2 p bbl. Live stock fairly active. 


25 
@5 75, heavy hogs 3 7043 90, sheep 250@3, milch 
sows 35@45 ea, hides 6je¢ P th. Poultry active at 
Hens Ga@8e¢ l w, T@9c dyw, turkeys 7@ 
8c lw, 9@l0c d w, geese 60@75e eal w, 9@10e PTb 
d w, fresh eggs 18@184¢ P dz, Cold storage 164@17e, 
solution 14@15e. Baled timothy hay 12 50@15 50 p 
ton, loose 14417, oat straw 6a@6 25, rye 6a7 DO, bran 
14@14 25, middlings 15 50@16 50, cloverseed 4 40@ 
455 P bu. 

At Toledo, vegetables plentiful and active. Po- 
tatoes 24@32e P bu, onions 40@45c, cabbage S2a@2 50 
Pp 100, cauliflower 1@1 25 Pp dz, parsnips 1 25 PP bbl, 
carrots 1, beets 1, turnips 9c, celery 25@40e }Y dz, 
cranberries 7 50@8 P bbl, apples 1 75a@2 25. Chick- 
ens 6@8c P th 1 w, roosters 4@5c, turkeys 7@8e, 
ducks 8@8}c, geese 60@75c ea, fresh eggs liaise P 
dz, cold storage alice. Baled timothy hay 15@ 
15 50 P ton, mixed clover 12 50@13, clover 10 50@11, 
rye straw 6@7, bran 14@14 25, middlings 15 50@16 50, 
linseed meal 15@16. 

In Other Places—At Ada, Hardin Co, buiter 16@ 
18¢c P tb, eggs léc P dz, hogs $3 254340 Pp 100 tbs, 
hay 11 P ton in stack or mow, sheep 141%” Pp 
head.—At Greenwich, Huron Co, corn 30¢, wheat 
@e, rye 45ec.—At Proctorville, Lawrence Co corn 25 
cattle 3c, hogs 3}c, wheat 60c. 


fer" to best steers 3a3 75 P 100 tbs, veal calves 5 


easy prices. 


ade, 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 





Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago. 58 2834 185; *3 75 *6 90 
New York, baited 364g 28% "475 *7 25 
postan, S. ra 275 *8 50 
oledo, 66% 3 yao _- 4273 
St Louis, sissies ve pe 
Minneapolis, 534 - = _ 
San Francisco, *1. US "8734 "85 700 ~ 
London, 7744 45 - - — 


*Prices per ceutai. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
December, ~ jo ay 18 
Mav, 1896, 2934 mie 

At Chicago, wheat last m. . lost 14@2c and is 


this week hinging largely on influences so potent 
the last few days. Perhaps first of all is the con- 
tinuance of very large receipts at northwestern 
primary points, some well-posted experts claiming 
the railroads will have all they can do for months 
to come in transporting the grain from initial 
shipping stations. Under these liberal receipts, 


coupled with the rather indifferent character of 
the shipping demand on milling and export ac- 
count, 


it is but natural that publicéstocks should 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





increase. The building up of the visible supply at 
an especially rapid rate during the past fortnight 
has induced a good many holders to let go, and the 
contract grade has sold freely under 60c P bu for 
both immediate and Dee delivery. The question 
of drouth damage to wheat now in the ground is 
an uncertain one, but fraught with burning inter- 
est. Itsserious character, as recently outlined in 
this journal, has been relieved to some extent, 
but not enough to place the plant in rugged condi- 
tion for the trials of the coming winter. Foreign 
advices are rather conflicting, pointing to some 
weakness abroatl,a reflection in part of the Ameri- 
can markets. Receipts of both spring and winter 
at this point have been moderate, especially the 
former, and so with the demand, both speculative 
and milling, with fair shipments to the east. 
Chicago receipts during Oct were 8479 cars all told, 
against only 3162 in ’ and 5365 in °93, indicating 
the free marketing on the part of growers. Late 
cash prices 58}q@58jc for No 2. spring in store, 57@ 
584 for No 3 spring, 50@55¢ for poor to good No 4 by 
sample, do red 56c. 

Corn is favored with a good demand for ship- 
ment to the east, partly for export account, and 
much attention is given it by operators who be- 
lieve the price too low. Easiness prevails, how- 
ever, owing to the existing surroundings. The 
generally dry and cool weatherin the west has 
been most favorable to curing, and farmers show 
a disposition te market freely. This is a 
depressing factor, and has induced many spec- 
ulative holders to unload, even though favora- 
bly disposed toward the market. They now pro- 
fess to anticipate continued free deliveries for 
some time to come,and while willing to ulti- 
mately buy and hold for an advance, believe the 
time has not yet arrived. The quality of the 
new corn is steadily improving, much of it grad- 
ing No3and3 yellow. Total receipts last week 
2633 cars, Were 700 greater than the previous week, 
and nearly thrice those of a year ago, with a con- 
tinued free movement so far this week. No2in 
store 2834@29¢ Pp bu, No2 yellow 29429 3-8c, No 3 
and 3 yellow 26426%4 ¢, No 4 by sample 251,@ 26c. 

Oats have shown rather more independence, rul- 
ing moderately active and substantially steady 
within a narrow range. Offerings restricted, re- 
ceipts a little smaller, stocks rather light and 
shipping demand good. No 2 cash or Nov 18}@18§e 
Pp bu, No 3 in store 17@17}c, No 3 white by sample 
18} @20¢. 

Rye is a full cent lowerin spite of smali receipts. 
Market dull, consumptive and shipping demand 
inadequate, weakness in wheat having some effect 
here. No2 in store 37e, by sample 38c, No 3 35ce, 
Dec No 2 38¢, May 48e. 

Barley without important change, common thin 
or heavy easy and good malting grades steady. 
Trade devoid of special feature, the election holi- 
day carly this week slightly disturbing the mar- 
ket. Sales by sample on the basis of 35a@45¢ for 
good to extra. 

Timothy continues fairly steady around $3 60.43 70 
® ctl for prime cash or Nov delivery with March 
3 8543 90. Cash lots firmly held with sales of coun- 
try seed by sample largely at 325¢@350 for com- 
mon to good. Clover quiet under small offerings. 
Fancy sold as high as 720 P ctl, but transactions 
largely at 6354675 with contract grade around 
69@7. Buckwheat 80@90e. 


At Toledo, wheat generally quiet and feature- 
less, operators watching the western movement 
and the weather conditions in the winter belt. 
Good support lacking. No 2 6644@661,c, No 3 63@ 
6342c, Dee 67c, May 684ec. Corn easy owing to free 
movement of new in the west, Dec 28c, May 291¢e. 
Oats steady around 21'4c and rye 4i%ec. Clover 
unsettled with prime seed for Nov delivery around 
$4 25 Pp bu, March 4 35. 


At New York, Wheat generally quiet and easy 
under accumulating stocks in public warehouses 
and indifferent export trade. No 2redin eleva- 
tor 68 @68}c, or lc lower than a week ago, Dec 66c, 
May 69. Buckwheat offered more freely at 42)@ 
45c P bu with the flour $1 50@1 55 Pp 100 tbs. Corn 
salable on export account at easy prices, market 
in a general way heavy. No 2 in store easy at 
37}c, May 35$e and Nov 36c. Oats neglected at 23}c 
for No 2 in store, rye nominal at 42@44c for state 
and Jersey and barley steadier on the basis of 44 
@46c for good maiting. 















DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, firm. Good to 
chemy prints 23@25¢ P th, dairy 22@234¢c.—At 
Syracuse, in fairdemand. Good toch cmy 0@2Iic, 
dairy 17@2ic.—At Buffalo, steady and firm. N Y 
and Pa cmy 22!,@23c, western firsts 1942@20c, N Y¥ 
dairy 20@21c, imt cmy 14@l5ce.—At Carmel, Put- 
nam Co, 30c.—At Lawrence, St Lawrence Co, 20@ 
2ic.—At Stillwater, Saratoga Co, 22c.—At Salt 
Point, Dutehess Co, 25c.—At Baldwinsville, 
Onondaga Co, 20c.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 20c. 

At New York, there is no particular new fea- 
ture in the market and prices are about as last 
quoted, except for extra dairy which is slightly 
firmer. N Y and Pa extra cmy 224@23c P th, Elgin 
and other western extras 23c, western firsts 21@214e 
seconds 16@18c, N Y dairy half tubs extras 21@ 
21}c, firsts 18@20c, western dairy firsts 14@l5c, sec- 
onds 11@12c, June factory firkins 134@l4c, tubs, 
extras l4c, firsts 124$@13jc. Small selected lots 
usually command a premium of ic over these 
prices, 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, firm for faney 


Better than 


any other: Vacuum Leather Oil. Get 
a can at a harness- or shoe-store, 25c a 
half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; book ‘‘How 
to Take Care of Leather,’’ and swob, 
both free; use enough to find out; if 
you don’t like it, take the can back and 
get the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 














Climax 
Oil 
Heater 


Four 4-in. burn- 
ers; one or more 
can be used, ac- 
cording to heat 
required ; cook- 
castings all nickeled ; 
great heating 
capacity ; height, 26 inches. 

Price only $7.50, freight prepaid, and the money 
will be returned if not all we claim for it. Our cata- 
logue of all sizes of heaters is free. 

CLIMAX MANUPACTURING CO 
25 Lake St., 


IXL TANK HEATER 


For Warming Water in Stock Tanks. 
-WILL SAVE DOUBLE ITS 
ST IN ONE SEASON. 

Itis made of the best quality ‘a 
cast in one piece. 
iron to rust, no solder to melt 
and Cause leak. It is perma- 
nently located in tank during [ 
winter. Need not be removed [ 
to kindle fire, burns fine or [ 
coarse coal, cobs, chunks of 
wood or most any kind offuel. 
A small boy can easily 

operate Also 

iXL Feed Grinders, 

Stalk Cutters and 
Send for Free Catalogue. 


le IND 
U Ss. w WO ENGINE ¢ & AUN PCO. 





ing holes on top ; 
large radiating surface ; 


Chicago. 





















WHERE THE 
HEAT GOES: 





SAVE ¥, your FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) . 
RADIATOR with its 120 Cross Tubes, 


ONE stove or furnace does the work of TWO, 
rop postal for proofs from prominent men. 


To Introduce our Radiator 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at wholesale price, and secures an 
agency. Write at once. 

Rochester Radiator Company, 

9 Furnace Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Where if, 
SHOULD GO, 











grades. Western extra emy 2c ~P th, fair to prime 
18@22¢, fey prints 25¢, good to ch 23@%4e.—At Pitts- 


burg, extra emy 244@25c, other brands 22@23c, dairy 
14a@1l5e, country extra 17e. 

At Chicago, a firmer tone has been felt in the 
market, receipts ruling,smaller and demand 


The market 
pretty well 

firsts 19a 
19¢, 


steady although not especially large. 
has fallen off pastures being 
used up. Good to extra emy 22e P tb, 
21¢, imt emy @iie, extra dairies 
common to good 1lial16e, packing stock 7@10e. 


SOC, 
(Cooley’s) 


At Boston, trade is generally quiet with slight 
change in prices. Fine fresh creamery continues 
in fair demand and rules steady. Quotations for 
round lots of 20 to 50 tubs are as follow: Vt and 
N H cmy assorted sizes 22@23¢ # th, northern N Y 


2lazuc, eastern 194a20c, western 20@22c, northern 
firsts 18a@19¢, seconds 14@16c, extra Vt dairy 19¢, 
N Y lsc, firsts 15¢17e, western dairies 12c¢, Prints 
lave premium over above prices. 
The Cheese Trade. 
New York State—At Albany, fairly firm. Full 


cream cheddars 1l0al1le P th, flats 94,@101,c, pound 
skims imt Swiss 134,@15¢.—At Syracuse, 
full cream cheddars 104%@11le, pound skims 9c.— 
At Buffalo, firm tor best grades, N Y full cream 
llc, western 10@10',¢c, part skims 5c.—At Ogdens- 
bury, St Lawrence Co, 1499 bxs cheese offered, 94,¢ 
bid for whole, 10e¢ for twins.—At Baldwinsville, 
Onondaga Co, 1014¢.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 1044¢ 


babe, 


At New York, business although of good size 
is s:osily im small lots from store. The feeling 
coniuues firm but dealers begin to think that 
prices are about high enough for the present. 


Full ¢cream York state large fey 10;@16ic¢ Pp th for 


colored and white and lle for small do. Good to 
ch small 9).a@103¢, part skims, Chenango Co Ta7Tie, 
full skims 24a@3e, 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a fair demand 
for choice. N Y factory new ch small 11}c, fair 
to good 10} @11}jc, ch large 10}@11c, part skims 7a 
9c.—At Pittsburg, O full cream9a@9}c, N Y 10@10ke, 
Swiss llailje, Wis 12 @13ce. 

At Chicago, a steady feeling is maintained but 
no important feature has developed. Cold storage 


stocks have been much reduced. Full cream 
westerfi twins &$a9}c, cheddars 8a@84ic, Young 
America 9@9$e, small flat filled cheese Ta@7}c, new 
No i Swiss 10@10}c, brick 7a@8e. 

At Boston, trading is moderate and prices 
firm at about the former range. N Y full cream 


small sizes lle } th, large 10}a@10}e, firsts 8}a9}c, 
Vt small, extra, lic, large 10,a1l}e, sage cheese 
1jc, skims 3@5e, full cream Ohio fiats 9$@10¢. 


The Milk Market. 
AtNew York, milk is surprisingly plentiful con 
sidering the lecomplaintof drouih in the 
producing districts of York state, Pa and Jersey. 


gpenei 


The price lacks uniformity and it is difficult to ob- 
tain a flat rate. The Nov figure is nominally dc p 
qt to farmers, Ww iti reported shading of this price 
on the Lackawanna. The platform price of $1 52 


is indifferently sustained with transactions as low 
as 125 ~ can of 40 gts. has been the 
drouth in some sections that farmers on the line 
of the Erie have been obliged to cart water to 
their cattle as recently as last week 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 


So serious 


eans for the week ending Nov 4 were as follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condense”’ 

NY,LE & West RR, 24,42. Ti7 

N ¥ Central, 15.284 67 466 

N Y, Ont & West, 24,019 780 _ 

West Shore, 8,502 242 69 

NY, Sus and West, 11,426 159 

N Y¥ & Putnam, 3,660 _ - 

New Haven & "{ 4.941 41 ~ 

Del, Lack & Wee, 40,364 1,302 — 

Long Island, 682 ~ — 

NJ Central, 1,575 30 _ 

Lehigh Valley, 6,948 101 _ 

H R “T” Co, 5,892 464 ~ 

Other svuurces, 4,200 

Total receipts, 151,916 3,903 970 

Daily average, 21,702 * $57 13! 


It looks as though the efforts recently made to 
reorganize the N  ¥ milk exchange have proved 
fruitless. Little or nothing is being done at pres- 
ent to get this on its feet. A number of leading 
dealers in N Y and Jersey City have been in con- 
ference with a view of securing uniform action 
but without visible results. ‘it is a good move 
to bind milk dealers to for one established 
price,’ writes a prominent dealer, ‘‘but I cannot 
see how they can be held together. Many dealers 
are like the farmers; they say yes at the meeting 
and next day do as they please and when they 
are alone down goes the ax.’’ 


sell 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

UTIcA, N Y, Nov 4—Cheese this week is quiet but 
firm at former prices on large, but small sizes are 
not quite as strong as before. Although N Y quo- 
tations on large are $c higher than last week the 
buyers here seem to think prices are at the top 
for the present. With home trade growing less 
for the reason that it is getting pretty well stock- 
ed up and with no foreign demand to help out 
the market, buyers feel that they are doing a fair 
thing by the salesmen in holding the. market 
steady. There were 2500 bxs shipped abroad last 
week, but every box was taken out of cold storage 
at 8@8ic, mostly 8}c, which is 2c under the market 
for September stock in N Y. Many factory men clos- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





ed out their September make to-day and a few sold 
from 3 to 6 days of October also. Nearly all th: 


factory quit making last week and while a 
few establishments will go on making small 


skims for 2o0r3 weeks yet the number is small and 


the amount of cheese made will be smaller in 
comparison with other years. 
Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 1924 





bxs at 9}c, 216 at 93c, 282 at 10¢; large white, 133 at 
9}3c; small white, 340 at 104¢; sinall colored, 2 
103¢; consigned, 300. Total 5324 bxs agail 





last year, 

Little Falls sold 339 bxs at’9c, 635 at 94e, 1058 at 
9c, 296 at bxs. Buyers advised 
holding, as the stock was not sufficiently cured for 
skimmed cheese. 

At Utica, sales of creamery were 10 pkgs at 21c¢, 
76 at 22he, 5 at We and 7 at pt. At Little Falls, 24 
pkgs dairy at lv@22¢ and 35 pkes creamery at 21a 
21sec, bulk at 21c. 

Creamery Reports. 

Tunxis (Ct) emy ass’n made 11,271 ths butter in 
Sept, and paid farmers for cream at the 
P ib of butter fat, a total of S2417.16. 

Cummington (Mass) cmy ass’hn received 
spaces cream in Sept, made 16,531 tbs butter, 
farmers 3c P space of cream, total $3637.0s. 

East Haverhill (N H) emy ass’n received 161,141 
tbs milk during Sept and sold Ibs butter. 
Farmers were paid 31 024 ~ 100 ths milk, a total of 
1651.87. This was equal to 2le }) th of butter by 
the Babcock test. 

tidgefield (Ct) co-operative cmy ass’n 
12,842 fis milk and 29,539 spaces cream in 


vie. Total 2328 





rate ol 26¢ 


103, 942 
paid 


8682 


received 
August. 


Product of the factory for that month was 5516 
ths butter. Farmers were paid 80¢ p 100 ths for 
milk and 2.8¢ P space for cream. Total «amount 


paid farmers $1077.21. 
Wolfboro (N H) emy ass’n received6:,524 ths milk 





in Sept, made 2904 lis butter. Farmers were paid 
at the rate of 20c¢ p th of butter. 
During the period 1868 to 1894 Canadian butter 


exports decreased from 10,500,000 Ibs 10 5,500,000 
nearly 50%, while the value declined from $1,700,- 
000 10 1,100,000, or Only about 50 %, suggesting im- 
provement in quality of butter exported. 

Denmark continues to furnish the bulk of the 
butter supply to England,this amounting to 116,084 
ewts in July out of a total of 252,898, the U S com- 
ing in for only 9337 cwts. Out of 1,709,558 ewts but- 
ter purchased by the U Kin all countries during 
the seven months of °95, the US secured trade to 
the extent of only 15.097 ewts. 

Fir Sawfly.—C. A. S.: 
was attacked by the fir 
abietis). One of the hest reports ever made con- 
cerning it was by Dr Harris in his report on 
the insects of Massachusetts in 1841. As the 
insect is seldom discussed in the literature of 








Your balsam tree 


sawfly (Lophyrus 


economic entomology, ITinfer that it 1s not 
widely distributed and only occasionally ap- 
pears in numbers sufficient to do noticeabie 
damage. It seems to contine its work to the 


evergreen trees, like the spruce, fir, pitch pine 
and balsam, and seems to have not spread 
much beyond New England. There is one, and 
possibly two, broods of the worms yearly. The 
adult insects are four-winged creatures about 
as large asthe common horsefly. The well- 
known currant worm is a near relative. I can- 
not understand the unfavorable results which 
you report from the use of paris green. We 
have readily checked the larch sawfly with 
this spray. I would omit the emulsion and use 
the paris green alone at the rate of 1 lb to 150 
gal water, and literally drench the tree. Be- 
gin the work early before the worms gain 
much headway. Some accounts state that the 
worms can be jarred onto sheets spread under 
the trees in the morning. This method is 
worth trying and would be practicable on a 
few choice trees.—[M. V. Slingerland, Cornell 
Experiment Station. 


The “Lakeside” Herd, 








Hyde a, 





WNP CLOTHILD 
CLOTHILDE H., B. 1308, 
Milk record 26,021 pounds 2 ounces in a year. Butter 
record, 28 pounds 2'3 ounces in a week 2 
We have 100 of this cow’s descendants for sale. If this 


is the class of cattle von want, write to 
SMITHS & POWELL CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 





ROUND BONE. Shells, Charcoal and Limestone 
Grit, and POULTRY SUPPLIES. Send for 


circular. Manufactured by J. H. SLACK, Bloomsbury, N. J 












































Mle 


Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla made decided 
provement in my case—catarrh and stomach 
trouble. The almost total deafness in one 
ear, the buzzing, roaring sounds in the head 
and the stuffek up feeling went away. I 
raised less and was more hearty at my meals. 
Good sleep followed my day’s work and I am 
now entirely well.” L. D. B. Searyt, W. 
Hartland, Ct. Get only Hood’s because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Makes rich, red blood. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pilis cure sick headache. 25c. 








You Can 
Shell Corn 


in any quantity with the several 
sizes of 


Keystone” 
Gorn Shellers. 


All sizes, from One Hole Hand to Six 
Hole Self Feeding Shellers for steam or 
horse power. For farmers own use, nothing 
equals the **Kewnote’’ a two hole self 
feeding sheller requiring Only two horse 
ower. and shelling (0 to 75 bu. per hour. 
yet our special -heller catalogue 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO. 
Steri.ng, lll. 
Branches: Council Bluffs, Kansas City, 


TTL ITIITirtitititiiititr. 
TLIETITIEEcririit | 


St. Louis, Columbus, Philadelphia. 



























CRINDER. 

- Greatly Improved. 
SOLD ON TRIAL, 

12 to 25 Bushels 

per hour 

of Ear Corn, dry or 
damp, and all small 
grain, fine or coarse, 
iti one 

ow D mn, oO. 
44ASt. 


DURABLE 
LIGHT 
STRONG 
Costs LEAST, Lasts LONGEST, Looks BEST. 


—FOR THE— 





|i} Farm, Garden, Lawn, 


& Railroad. 


spans, pean eu? 





gre) CLEAVELAND FENCE Co.,, 
ree. 4| Biddle Street, Indianapolis, Ind 


“Eli” Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 
; 46 Inch 
















ZY Power Leverage 64 tol STEEL 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, ° 
SOLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Il. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


—TO- 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS to this journal for 1896, 
whose names reach us before January 1, 1896, we will send 
the numbers for the remainder of this year FREE from 
the time their subscriptions are received. 

This is a special iuducement that is offered at no other 
season of the year, and we ask as a favor that our readers 
show this offer to their friends and neighbors and ask 
them to subscribe. 

Asan inducement to get up a club, we will send this 
journal one year free to any one sending us three new 
yearly subscribers at $1 each. 

Now is the most favorable time for getting subscribers, 
and we trust that all our friends will enter at once upon 
an energetic canvass and make good use of the above 
offer. 
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The Work on Tuberculosis. 


The somewhat arbitrary methods of the tu- 
berculosis commission last year led the legis- 
lature to enact (June 14, ’95) that the cam- 
paign against tuberculosis should be of an ed- 
ucational nature in charge of a committee of 
two appointed by the state board of health. 
Dr F. O. Donohue of Syracuse and Owen 
Cassidy of Havana were put on this commit- 
tee, with $30,000 to work with and began 
operations July 5. Their ‘‘object is to deter- 
mine the general diffusion and distribution of 
tuberculosis among dairy cattle throughout 
the state, with a view to future legislation on 
the subject. All condemned cattle are ap- 
praised at their full sound value, and if upon 
post mortem they are affected with tuberculo- 
sis the owner is entitled to receive for an un- 
registered animal a sum not greater than $25 
and for a registered animal not more than $60 
if appraised at double these amounts.’’ In 
other words, if they prove diseased half 
compensation is given. No examinations have 
been made thus far this season of cattle which 
were tuberculin-tested last year. The commit- 
tee has reported on its work to the state board 
of health to Oct 29 as follows: 

SEPTEMBER EXAMINATIONS. 


Name of P Oand No cat- Number 

owner county tle tested killed Award 
Byron Sutton, Farm- 

ersville (Cattaraugus), 14 6 $150.00 
M. A. Beeker, Pleasant 
. Brook (Otsego), 9 *3 140.00 
Db. H. Vosburgh, Red Hook 

(Dutchess), 4 4 100.00 
Kussell G. Sutton, Ashland 

(Greene), 26 3 75.00 
k. M. Marson, Marcy 

(Oneida), 43 4 94.00 
Levi L. Roe, Conklin 

(Broome), 37 23 497.00 
G. M. Griswold, Owego 

(Tioga), 13 10 280.00 
J. W. Douglas, Boonville 

(Oneida), 22 2 33.50 

OCTOBER EXAMINATIONS. 

Byron J. Jenks, Owego 

(Tioga), 32 23 $569.00 
Edwin P. Lynes, 

Westford (Otsego), 7 6 122.50 
T. H. Brown, Corning 

(Steuben), 8 187.50 
James S. Haver, East Park 

(Dutchess), 12 1 25.00 
I. Weisberger, Pough- 

keepsie (Dutchess), 1 1 25.00 


FARMERS 


AMONG THE 





J. B. Wood, Clinton 


Corners (Dutchess), 13 1 25.00 
John Murtaugh, Nether 

wood (Dutchess), 4 2 37.50 
Binghamton State 

Hospital (Broome), 104 39 605.50 
W. A. Vinning, Conklin 

(Broome), 7 None Nothing 
L. M. DeGroat, Owego 

(Tioga), 21 7 115.50 
c. E. Fuller, Conklin 

(Broome), 16 None Nothing 
F. K. Noble, Gouverneur, 

(St Lawrence), ll None Nothing 

July 15 to Aug 31 Sept Oct Total 

Cows tested, 298 ales b242 708 

“ killed, 103 ce 56 8&8 247 
Amount awarded, $2969 1369 1712 6050 
Av value per head, $28 24 19 24 


a, All common cows except 11 Jerseys; },2 Jer- 
seys; c, 5 Jerseys. 

Commenting on these above figures Dr Donohue 
writes: That correct knowledge is being diffused 
among dairymen regarding tuberculosis, its infec- 
tiousness,mode of contagion and general behavior 
is evidenced by general correspondence on file with 
the committee. Not long since, it seemed that tu- 
berculosis in cattle could not be successfully dealt 
with, as the methods of diagnosis fell far short of 
accuracy by the means then employed, which 
consisted of auscultation, percussion, accompani- 
ed with observations as to general nutrition. Ac- 
cumulated experience and abundant recorded 
observations now attest that cattle may le, and 
frequently are, advanced in tuberculosis while at 
the same time their general nutrition may be sus- 
tained. The mediastinal glands and the general 
lymphatie system appear to be the favorite seat 
of tuberculous infection. It is — after some of 
the important viscera become infected that the 
animals lose flesh. The fact that in very many 
eases the lymphatics are first involved proves 
quite conclusively that the primary mode of infec- 
tion is through the alimentary canal, the bacilli 
escaping into the lymphatics, the lungs not be- 
coming involved until the mediastinal glands be- 
come affected at the base of the lungs. 

The opinion prevails very generally that milk 
from animals whose udders are not distinctly the 
seat of tubercular processes will not contain tu- 
berele bacilli. This does not accord with post-mor- 
tem lesions found. It is certain that bacilli do 
escape through the medium of the blood from the 
alimentary tract, and find lodgment in the 
glandular system. It is —_ to understand that 
through this same medium bacilli may find their 
way into the milk, although the udder may be en- 
tirely free from lesions. 

The efficacy of tuberculin as a diagnostic agent 
is of inealeulable benefit, although if followed 
without due caution, in some cases it will lead to 
error. By the use of this agent some animals ad- 
vanced in the disease fail toshow any reaction, 
and in other cases animals not as extensively af- 


fected will show the highest reaction. In the ex- 
aminations thus far made, not a single error has 
occurred, as proven by the autopsies. There can 


be no doubt that the systematic inspection of milch 
cows and the killing of cattle, undoubtedly affect- 
ed, will prevent a large loss to the dairyman and 
lead to great saving of infant life. 


NEW YORK. 





Carmel, Putnam Co 5, Nov 2—A large barn 
on Eben Barrett’s farm was destroyed by fire 
Sunday night, Oct 27, together with its con- 


tents. Loss about $2000, insured for-600. G. 
Pinckney and J. G. Arnold are ‘west after 
cattle. A few report potatoes rotting and 


apples not keeping well. 

Gilboa, Schoharie Co oO, Nov 2—Potatoes 
nearly all dug with a very large yield. Olin 
T. Hinman has over 2000 bu and is selling 
them in Kingston at 80c per bu. Grain very 
light in this section. Farmers had to cut it 
before it came to maturity on account of grass- 
hoppers. George Mabey had one of his horses 
cut very badly ona barbed wire fence. Farm- 
ers are shipping hay for their own use by the 
carload. Price paid $15 to 16.50 per ton. The 
Ulster & Delaware railroad ships it from Kings- 
ton to mill producers along the line free. A 
new feed store at South Gilboa is run by Tu- 
nis Judd & Co. Itis a great help to farmers 
in this section as competition reduces prices. 
Apples mew: of fine quality and _ selling at 
50c per bbl in the orchard. Afterfeed is poor 
and sois stock, N. A. Thayer has a fine 
hennery completed with a floor space of 1200 
square feet. C. O. Champlin is fitting his sta- 
bles with watering devices. 

Galway, Saratoga Co G, Nov 2—Apples a 
very short crop in this locality, but the abun- 
dant crop in other states makes the price low 
here. Corn crop turning out well. Oats were 
heavy and buckwheat beat all records, some 
pieces making 50 bu per acre. Potatoes are a 
drug in the market, and the man who gets $1 
per bbl is more than lucky. Farmers lookin 
with suspicion on the proposed 9,000,000 cana 
scheme, and see in it only the probability of 
another Albany capitol scheme, and most all 
will vote against it. Home Comfort range 
men have left the country, patent seeders are 
laid up for the winter and farmers breathe 











easier. Many farmers are suffering for lack 
of water, both for stock and house use. Plow- 
ing a slow job, the ground not having been so 
dry in a good many years. Crops nearly all 
gathered but corn and another week widl see 
that nearly all housed. The Shaw Bros have 
purchased a new corn husker and shredder, 
which is said to give good _ satisfaction. 
George C. Valentine of Charlton will soon 
have a vendue and movetothe Burnt Hills, 
his farm having been sold for an industrial 
school for boys. Itis expected that the school 
will be begun this fall if a competent superin- 
tendent can be found. Farmers are inclined 
to think that the low price of produce and the 
high price of interest and taxes is a poor rule 
that does work both ways. 


Ghent, Columbia Co a, Nov 2—The season 
has been the driest known in many years. 
Meadow and pasture land have yielded very 
light crops and new seeding is a general fail- 
ure. Indications point to another light crop 
of grass next year. Potatoes uneven in yield, 
many fields not paying for seed and labor. 
Apples have been a fair yield, but poor in 
quality. There is no money in holding apples 
as there are too many poor ones that the mar- 
ket does not want. Duiry products and eggs 
bring good prices, but most farmers have 
neither to sell at this season. Farming will 
fall upon hard lines so long as old practices 
are so persistently followed. 


Tawrenceville, St Lawrence Co 6, Nov 2— 


Farmers have their crops all harvested. Corn 
and potatoes are large crops, but the latter are 


so low they hardly pay for digging. The 
price at the factory 8 to 12c¢ per bu. There 
were a few carloads bought at 18 to 20c. Buy- 


ers could not sell them to 

back so stopped buying. 
Mecklenburg, Schuyler 

of the potatoes are dug 


get their money 


Co a, Nov 2—Most 


and many are being 


sold. Wheat and rye looking bad for want of 
rain. Many wells and cisterns are dry. 
About one-half the corn is husked and the 


crop is reported to be a full one. Cows show- 
ing tie effect of short feed. Threshing nearly 
done and many large yields of oats reported. 
Only apples enough for home use at this point. 
Lambs selling at about 50c per head more than 
last year. 

Madison, Madison Co 3, Nov 2—The potato 
crop has now been fully harvested and the 
yield will average 100 bu per acre. The tubers 
were more free from ill-shaped ones than is 
usually the case in wet seasons. Nearly all 
of marketable size. Some sold at 20c per bu, 
but most farmers holding for better prices. 
The apple crop is a big one and of fine quality. 
Not all gathered yet. The Geneseo fruit com- 
pany have bought 75,000 bu from farmers here 
at 20c per 100 lbs for cider purposes. A few 
choice winter apples have been sold at 90c per 
bbl. Large quantities still remain in piles in 
the orchards. Unless the price improves it is 
probable that they will be hauled to the mill. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co o, Nov 2— 
William Deyoe raised 648 bu of wheat from 16 
acres. Potatoes a very large crop here and 
seling at 65c per 180 lbs. Henry Woodward 
raised 2700 bu of potatoes from seven acres. 
One acre gave 473 bu by weight. Corn a good 
crop. Buckwheat good and selling at 40c per 
bu, buckwheat flour $1.80 per cwt. We are 
having very dry weather and a great many 
wells are dry. The Saratoga creamery paid its 
patrons 16c for September butter and 17c for 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be aecepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go On another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 LaFayette Place, New York. 





Wy ANTED—Sound, assorted aj ples. ‘State variety, quantity and 
price. PERKINS, Ashley Falls, Mass, 








October. J. Donnelly had 1300 bu of potatoes 
on eight acres and J. Snyder 500 bu from one 
acre. 

Otsego, Otsego Co 0, Nov 1—The patrons of 
the Cooperstown milk station will 
per qt for milk on and after Nov 1. 


receive 3c 
Potatoes 


were an abundant crop and prices low. Sev- 
eral large fields are still undug. Water in 
wells, cisterns and streams very low. In Ot- 
sego lake itis the lowest ever known. The 


Oaksville and Fly Creek valley cheese facto- 
ries have closed for the season. Considerable 
fall plowing being done. 


Oneida, Oneida Co 0, Nov 1—Crops in this 
section have been fairly good and quite abun- 
dant. The severe frost late in the spring de- 
stroyed nearly all corn of every description. 
Very much of it was frozen to the ground. 

Petersburg, Rensselaer Co oOo, Nov 5—Mr 
Charles Meacham, general agent for AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, resumes his canvass of this 
county this week. Thus far he has found the 
farmers as a rule well satistied with the paper 
and he is taking many new names. 

Rushford, Allegany Co p, Nov 2—Our 
county was 10 years old last June and this is 
really the only hard year it has ever known as 
regards farming. A heavy frost early in the 
spring destroyed all fruit, injured the grass 
crop so that the hay crop amounted to noth- 
ing. No pasture because of grasshoppers, our 
cheese bringing a small price and allin all our 
farmers are not favored this year. However, 
splendid oat and corn crops have been se- 
cured and a potato crop which in quality and 
yield was never before equaled in this part of 
the state. About 50 new silos were built in 
our county this year and as a general thing 
there is plenty to fill them with. Farmers are 
fast learning that there is no farm crop so val- 
uable, all things considered, as corn and 3 
acres were grown in Allegany in ’9 to 1 
acre of previous years. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co o, Nov 1—Wells and 
ponds down to the low water mark and rain 
is much needed. Corn an exceptionally fine 
crop and not all housed. Peter Van Veghten, 
John A. Quackenbush, S. Wood ard D. Wet- 


sel are loading boats with potatoes. Monger, 
Wylie & Myers are buying at Bemis Hights. 
Vork is progressing on the street railway. 


The insurance on Mrs Bagg’s barn has not 
been paid yet. 

Summit, Schoharie Co oO, Nov 2—Water 
very low. Wells and springs dry in many 


places and people have to draw water. The 
ground is the driest ever known at this time 


of year. Potatoes yielded abundantly. Corn 
is a good crop. A large crop of pumpkins. 


Apples good in some localities and none in 
others. Buckwheat yielded well, not a very 
large amount of butter made and the summer 
make is selling for 17c perlb. A very fine 
fall for doing work. 


Salt Point, Dutchess Co a, Nov 2—Some fall 
plowing done. Corn husking well along. 
Potatoes sufticient to supply the limited local 
demand are being sold. Apple packers are 
busy. They pay $1 to 1.25 per bbl and furnish 
the barrels. -Robert D. Lawrence is soon to 
have a large auction sale. October was a very 
pleasant month. 


A Famous Herd of Holsteins—The Smiths & 
Powell Co of Syracuse have in the members 
of their famous Lakeside herd some of the 
best blood and some of the finest individuals 
to be found in the Holstein ranks ‘to-day. A 
noted member of the herd is the cow Clothilde 
1308. This animal has a milk record of 26,021 
lbs 2 oz in a year and a butter record of 28 lbs 
2) 6z in a week. The proprietors have about 
100 of this cow’s descendants for sale and the 
recognized superiority of this blood makes it 
probable that they will have little trouble in 
disposing of that number of animals. 


Bulletins on Small Fruits—The horticultural 
division of the experiment station at Ithaca, 


in charge of Prof L. H. Bailey, has_recent- 
ly issued Bulletins 99 and 100, both of 
which are of extraordinary interest to 


of small fruit. The first is on 
blackberries, a fruit which has been great- 
ly neglected in western New York, and 
yet one capable of yielding splendid profits. 
The difficulties which have probably caused 
this berry to be neglected are that the plants 
are easily winter killed and are also seriously 
affected by’ drouths. The bulletin is almost 
acomplete treatise on the growing of the 
crop, clearly describing the land best adapted, 
methods of planting, cultivating, training and 
protecting against cold, accidents and diseases, 
types and varieties, etc, besides giving many 
other helpful hints to the blackberry culturist. 
The other bulletin deals with evaporated rasp- 


growers 
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berries. Apples constitute the most important 
product of evaporators in western New York 
and the raspberry occupies second place. Prof 
Bailey has taken great pains to describe the 
mechanical part of the business, thus making 
the bulletin not only interesting but valuable. 
He is fully convinced of the value of the evap- 
orator and is anxious to bring the advantages 
of the system to the attention of fruit growers. 
The pamphlet is well illustrated and, on the 
whole, quite instructive. 

The Station at Geneva has gotten out a num- 
ber of interesting bulletins during the past 
season. One prepared in May gave the results 
of experiments with laying hens in which ra- 
tions containing moistened grain and others 
of dry whole grain were used. Last month 
two small pamphlets were issued, the one con- 
taining the analyses of 260 samples of commer- 
cial fertilizers which were collected last spring 
and the other the results of a comparative 
field test on potatoes in which 10 different 
brands of commercial fertilizers were employ- 
ed. The condition of soil, composition of fer- 
tilizers, amounts applied, yield of potatoes, 
relation of yield to cost of fertilizer and 
comparative results from applying the fertiliz- 
er broadcast or in the row are all treated un- 
der separate heads. All these bulletins are 
worthy of the attention of the general farmer. 


Free Flower Show—The fall exhibition of the 
farmers’ club of the American institute will be 
held Nov 12 and 13 at the rooms of the American 
institute, 111-115 West 38th street, New York. 
The regular meeting of the club will occur on 
Tuesday at2 pm. Those who intend to ex- 
hibit flowers and plants should address the 
secretary of the institute. There will be no 
admission charge and all interested in flowers 
are invited to attend. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Harford, Susquehanna Co o—The farmers’ 
club began its fifth year with J. M. Clark 
president and W. L. Thacher secretary. The 
session of Oct 7 discussed My experiences in 
farming in 1895. Attendance large and spirit- 
ed talks were made. Many reported large 
crops of corn, oats and potatoes. The outlook 
seemed to be a cheerful and encouraging one. 
The session of Oct 21 continued the subject. 
The darker side then came in and bare, 
burned-up meadows, short provender, low 
prices and thin pocketbooks were talked about. 
On Nov 4 the subject What shall we do to be 
saved from ruin? was taken up. The condi- 
tion of Harford farmers did not call for so dis- 
mal a topic, but some members suffering from 
a temporary fit of the ‘‘blues’’ made the meet- 
ing an interesting one. 

Chatham, Tioga Co 0 , Nov 1—Potato har- 
vest about completed. Quality and cvantity 
best for several years. Buckwheat is usually 
light, making about 15 bu per acre. No rain 
in this section for nearly three months. Cat- 
tle being fed quite extensively. King Bros 
have bought a power feed mill to grind their 
own feed. They have anew ensilage cutter 
also. The cheese factory at this place has 
not paid very well this season. D. T. Tremain 
raised 320 bu of potatoes from an acre. He 
ridged his ground, dropped the seed and then 
dragged the field crosswise with a plank clod 
crusher to cover the seed. When the sprouts 
were about an inch above ground he drag- 
ged it with a spring tooth harrow and cultiva- 
ted it at frequent intervals, using no hand 
hoe. Buyers are scouring the country for hay. 
It is bought up as close now as it generally is 
by Feb 1; $10 to 11 per ton. 


Mausdale, Montour Co 0, Nov 1—Hog chol- 
era prevails to an alarming extent in the vi- 
cinity of Danville. The authorities have or- 
dered all diseased animals in certain boroughs 
killed. Some claim the cause to be western 
feed, others brewery stuff, while others lay it 
to the excessive drouth. A light shower on 
the night_of Oct 27 brought some relief. The 
river is very low and small streams have gone 
dry in many places. Pastures are so dried up 
that it is necessary to feed hay. A number of 
very severe frosts have been received during 
October. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co of, Nov 2—The 
drouth has been checked. Winter grain and 
pastures were helped by a fine shower Oct 31, 
ut wells and springs that never failed before 
are still dry. Farmers have been making 
good use of the favorable weather for digging 
potatoes and husking corn. Carloads of cab- 
bage and potatoes are being shipped from here 
daily. Potatoes are being loaded on the cars 
at 18c per bu. Cabbage of good quality but 
prices low. Many farmers in the eastern part 
of the county are hauling their products to 
Scranton and Wilkesbarre, returning loaded 
with coal. The building boom in Tunkhannock 
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is stillon. Several fruit growers in favored 
localities will plant new orchards in the spring 
of 1896. Farmers are giving more attention 
to the selection of fresh and tested seeds and 
are securing more satisfactory results. D. L. 
Thompson, general agent for AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST in this county,is offering as a pres- 
ent to each Subscriber, a book of 500 pages en- 
titled American Agriculturist’s weather 
forecast and farmers’ almanac for 1896, which 
alone is worth the price of subscription 





LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Oct 31—Corn mostly husked. Crop 
heavy. Potatoes and cabbage abundant and 
almost no market for them. A great many 
potatoes are in outbuildings and farmers do 
not know what to do with them, not having 
room in cellars to store them. Buckwhieat 
turned out well. Turnip crop not very good. 
Old Long Island corn selling for 50¢ per bu. 
Hard time for farmers. Apples plenty and 
about all gathered. 


Cutchogue, Nov 2—Potatoes being shipped 
freely at 30c per bu. While the early cauli- 
tlowers were hardly worth the freight the 
late ones are selling at $2 to 4 per bbl as there 
is a very light crop. The corn crop is im- 
mense and very little of it has been husked. 
Many acres of potatoes yet to dig. Early-sown 
wheat looking well. A move is being made 
toward a to-operative plan of selling produce 
in market, which when perfected will do 
much to benefit the farmer as well as the con- 
sumer. 


FROM OTHER SECTIONS. 


In Western New England farmers] are pretty 
well prepared for winter, the majority of the 
crop having been housed in good season. 
Light rains and in the higher regions snows 
have been received, but in most places farm- 
ers still find their fields too dry to plow well. 
Some wheat was sown in Vermont and one or 
two other states but the dry weatler is affect- 
ing its growth.—-Cambridge, Vt, reports a 
brisk demand for white ash lumber and maple 
sugar with very little of the latter to be had. 
——Although pastures have been short durjng 
the greater part of the summer, most of the 
stock comes to the barns in fairly good condi- 
tion.——New York parties recently bought a 
crop of apples consisting of 150 bu, in Egre- 
mont, Mass, for 80c per bbl. The Massachu- 
setts slate board of agriculture holds its annual 
country meeting at Dalton, Dee 2-5. A sec- 
ond slate quarry has been opened in Benson, 
Vt. The two quarries there are said to furnish 
the best quality of slate obtainable in this 
country.——The creamery burned at Norwich, 
Vt, ‘several months ago has been rebuilt. 
Buckwheat yields of 26 to 32 bu per acre 
are reported from Killingworth, Ct. Ell- 
ington, Ct, has shipped several carloads of ap- 
ples and great quantities of onions are going 
from Southport, Ct, to New York by boat.—— 
Raccoons con been working in a number of 
Vermont cornfields and the animals are being 
hunted.——Ludlow, Vt, is to have a new chair 
factory. 

From the Buckeye State—William Lawrence 
of Bellefontaine, president of the national 
wool growers’ association, has issued a call 
for a convention to be held at the Ebbitt 
house, Washington, D C, Dec 4. The object 
of the convention is to take steps toward se- 
curing wool tariff provisions in any revenue 
bill which may come before the coming con- 
gress. ——Farmers are not encouraged by the 
outlook for next year’s wheat crop: The acre- 
age is probably up to or above the average but 
the drouth has made it necessary for much of 
it to be sown in clods or in dust. Most of it 
is coming up poorly and unless the fall is an 
exceptionally late one the crop will go into 
winter in very poor condition.——One farmer 
wanted to feed his corn crop to stock and not 
having ready money to put into stock he con- 
tracted with owners to feed stock and buy the 
animals at so much per pound at the time they 
were turned into the fields, with the price of 
the corn consttmed when the stock is marketed 
added. He figures that he will save the. cost 
of cutting the corn and also get advantage of 
a rise in the price of corn while the stock is 
feeding as well as make by the increase in 
weight of the cattle, while the stock owner is 
to be allowed 6 per cent on the value of the 
stock from the time they enter the field until 
they are taken to market. 

Items from the Central West—Nebraska’s 
beet sugar output promises to be large. The 
season began Oct 1 and by the middle of the 
month the factory at Grand Island had receiv- 
ed 4429 tons and had manufactured during 
that time 400,000 lbs of granulated sugar. The 
Norfolk factory had received 5017 lbs of beets 
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and had manufactured 560,000 lbs of granulat- 
ed sugar. ‘The sugar season will last three 
months.——The indiana fanciers’ association 
will hold its Sd annual meeting at Roachdale, 


Dec 17-21 in connection with the = exhi- 
biion of poultry, pet stock, poultry supplies, 
ete Missouri's experiment station will 
issue a potato bulletin“sn the near future.—— 
The white grub has proved very destructive 


to pasture and corn in central Illinois the past 
The worm is the larva of the May 
beetle or Jume bug. Christian Co has suffered 
severely and State Entomologist Forbes has 
visited’ the infested region several times. <A 
225-cere pasture tield was examined in a num- 
ber of places and a careful count showed the 
average number of grubs to the square foot to 
be 14. From this it is estimated that the field 
coltains 137,214,000 of the pests. As 445 of the 
worms weigh a pound the number given is 
sutiicient to fill six freight cars of over 25 tons 
each. The loss in Christian Co alone the past 
season aggregates 31,500,000,——An attempt is 
being made to secure reduced freight rates so 
that the breeders who intended to exhibit at the 
Chicago fat stock show may show their ani- 
mals in New York Noy 25-30. 


Senso, 





Provision Exports Are Behind those of last 
year. Foreigners continue to show indiffer- 
ence over our dairy products, due in large 
part to the fact of tilled cheese aml oleomar- 
garine. Lard exports for nine months are 
just what they were a year ago but the price 
is about 1 1-2c¢ lower, and cured meats show 
a falling off in tonnage. Shipments of fresh 
beef are 25,000,000 lbs less for the period, but 
the average price is*fractionally better which 
does something to offset this in bulk. 
Exports of live cattle continue to run away 
behind last year, and for the nine months are 
at the rate of 21,600 head per month. Includ- 
ing the 24,578 shipped during Sept, worth 
$2,329,000, the total foreign business in provi- 
sions, with comparisons, was as follows (last 
three tigures 000s omitted) : 

—Month of September~. —9 mos to Sept 30. 
895 1894 1895 8 


loss 





1894 
Butter, tbs, 1,054 335 6.995 8,737 
total value, #l4l 61 YR3 1,481 
av value, 13.3¢ 18,2¢ lic 16.9¢ 
Cheese, ths, 2,364 6,247 37,469 60,092 
total value, #188 636 3,098 5,768 
av value, 7.9¢ 10.1e 9.5¢ 
Beef, fresh, fs, ‘13,031 17,864 158,613 
total value, Bl.194 1,564 
av value, 9.le &.7¢ 
Beef, canned, ths, 3.701 5,192 
total value, 332 457 
Beef, salted, fbs, 4.837 5,882 
total value, #268 324 : 
Tallow, tbs, 2,154 2,196 25,73 
Bacon, Ibs, 2 43,701 344,718 
Hanis, ths. 6,48 72,095 
Pork, tbs, 5,137 48,612 
Lard, ths, 26,581 359,773 
total value, 2,315 29,726 
av valine, 8.7¢ B.se 
Oleo oil, tbs, 6,378 93,149 
total value, a! 624 8,869 
Oleomargarine, ths, 278 357 3,118 
total value, 3l 44 834 377 
Total, 811,319 14,425 112,451 137,172 





England Bought More Foreign Wheat in Sept 
by 5 per cent than a year ago, but less flour. 
Official figures just at hand point to Russia as 
occupying the first place in wheat, furnishing 
the U K 1,874,700 cwts, Brit E I coming next 


with 1,405,900 cwts and the U S _ 1,203,600 
ewts. Argentina’s exports to England, high- 


ly important, affording as they do present and 
prospective sharp competition for American 
grown, were only 991,000 ewts against 1,274,000 
in ‘4. During the nine months ending Sept, 


A Spiendid Chance. 
Everybody who is weak, delicate or sickly 
wants to get well. Dr Greene, of 35 West 14th St., 





New * *k City, makes a specialty of treating 
patien. through letter correspondence. The 
wisest thing all suifering people can do is to 
write the doctor, stating just how they feel, 


symptom of which they com- 
the letter, explaining 
the case so thor- 
their complaint 

with the doc- 


inentiionimg every 
plain, and he will 
each symptom 
oughly that patients understand 

as well as though they Jaad talked 


“answer 


and describing 


tor. He makes his explanations so clear that 
they cannot help but understand just what 
ails them, and he tells exactly what to do to get 


city and doc- 


Greene is the 


well. It saves a journey tothe 
tor’s fees, and costs nothing. Dr 
most successful specialist in curing nervous and 
chronic diseases. He is the discoverer of that 
wonderful medicine, Dr Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy. Thousands are being cured 
through his perfect system of letter correspond- 
ence. It has been proved successful.—[{Adv. 
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total U K purchases of wheat were 125,000,000 
bu against 102,500,000 bu the corresponding 
period in ‘94. 


TALKS WITH OUR LAWYER.. 


Water Right Laws. 





W. and N., Mass: Many years ago a right 
to take water from a spring was granted ver- 
bally by the owner, he saying that he might 


want it at any time and expressly reserving 
all he might need for his cows. This is a 
mere license and can be revoked at any time 
by him or his heirs or anyone else owning the 
property. Though the right has been exercis- 
ed many years it would be presumed to be un- 
der the terms of the original permission unless 


it can be proved that it has been exercised 
for 20 years under a claim of right and ad- 
versely to the owner of the land. The great 


trouble in all such cases is the proof of what 
the understanding was so many years ago. 
Mere use for 20 years with no other evidence 
would go far toward proving the right. But 
as long as the other evidence is at hand there 
is comparatively little danger that a mere li- 
cense can grow into a permanent right. As 
so many years have elapsed, you ought to take 
steps at once, before you lose your proof, to 
have the pipes taken up or written admission 
made thut the water is not taken under any 
claim of right. Oftentimes it is well to have 
such statement acknowledged and duly re- 
corded in the registry of deeds. If you attend 


the auction sale it would be well to notify 
any purchasers in public that you claim a 
right to cut off the water at any time. As far 


as the selleris concerned, his selling the house 


with ‘‘running water,’’ ete, might or might 
not render him liable. The buyer has some 


duty to look at what he bids on, but if he is in- 
tentionally misled by theseller that duty is 
very small. The buyer of a right claimed by 
mere usage is in no better condition than his 
predecessor in the title,nor on the other hand 
is he in any worse. It might, however, be more 
inconvenient for him to prove an uninter- 
rupted adverse use for 20 years. The law is 
very piain on these matters. The practical 
difticulty is always with the evidence. As long 
as menu will misunderstand each other and 
sometimes even lie, it is very unsafe to permit 
any use of land by another without a written 
admission that no permanent right is to be 
claimed, or having a grant of such license re- 
corded. 

Wills and Estates.—W. M. K., Mass: Prop- 
erty left to a daughter by will would go to her 
child in case she died before the testator, as 
the gift is presumed to be on account of rela- 
tionship. There is no absolute necessity for 
naming an heir in a will to whomit is in- 
tended to give practically nothing. If a per- 
son is mentioned at all it effectually crushes 
the possibility that the testator may have in- 
advertently forgotten his existence. For this 
reason care is taken to name all heirs. It is 
not indispensable but may avoid trouble by 
showing that the testator’s neglect was inten- 
tional.——J. W. W., Mass: It makes no dif- 
ference when deceased dies without a will 
that some of his children are necessarily more 
needy than others. If all are of age they take 
equal shares. 





Letting on Shares.—D. M., Ohio: If you let a 
farm on shares merely and the lessee chooses 
to hire others to work for him, you would not 
ordinarily be responsible for their pay. 





Must Pay Interest.—W. M., N Dak: In 1888 
A mortgages his farm for $1000, paying $75 
commission and 8 per cent interest for 5 1-2 
years, at the end of which time not being 
able to pay off the mortgage, he agrees to pay 
$120 for an extension of three years, giving 
his note for that sum. This note will soon be 
due. fie will have to pay it, as the interest 
and all moneys paid for the use of the origi- 
nal loan of $1000 falls below 12 per cent. 





Embezzlement by Commission Merchant.—.J. 
T. B., Mich: A commission merchant in Indi- 
ana who, with intent to defraud, fails to ac- 
count to a consignor for the full amount real- 
ized from the sales of goods consigned to him 
after deducting his commission and expenses, 
is ‘‘guilty of embezzlement and, upon convic- 
tion, shall be imprisoned in the state prison 
not more than five years nor less than: one 
year, fined in any sum not more than $100 
and disfranchised and rendered incapable of 
holding any office of trust or profit for any 
determinate period.’’ The consignor may 
recover the sum unlawfully withheld by the 
commission merchant. 
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The Hop fovement and [larket. 





NEW YORK MARKET. 
5—There is no distinctively 
new feature in the hop market, yet a fair busi- 
ness is passing and,as far as can be possible 
when 10c is the ruling top price, the Movement is 
satisfactory. Home brewers are doing conside:- 
able trading and with the export business, which 
is of fair proportion, the volume of trade is 
about average. Quotations still range at 9a10c 
for choice states, but it seems a little easier to 
get the outside price now thana month ago, 
more firmness existing for the best grades. Be- 
low this, however, there is the usual easiness, 
The market on the Pacific coast appears without 
change, some sales made, but at low prices. 
In interior New York state more activity is re- 
ported and some improvement in prices, transac- 
tions having been made at as high as ile. Eng- 
lish and European advices quote the markets 
about steady. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
Oct 30 Nov 1 Nov 4 
State N Y crop '%, seedlings, 9@10 9@10 9@ 10 
= 6 «  “ med to prime, 7@8 7@s8 7@8 
6@7 q 


THE 
NEW YORK, Nov 


“ a “ "94, Choice, @ 6@7 6@7 
© . “ “med to prime, 444@53¢ 454@53¢ 444:@51g 
= . “ “com, sad 3@4 3@4 
« * old olds, 14,@3 14g:@3 liga: 
Pacific coast, 95 choice, l0¢ l0e 10 
- - “ med to prime, 8@9 8@9 8@Y 
- crop "94 choice, i 7 7 
S “ — med to prime, 5@bo 5@6 5a 
* * common, 332 @44¢ 314@43¢ 3!,a@4% 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 


(foreign) of hops at New York compare as fol- 
lows: 

Impt’s 

Domestic Exp’tsto from 

receipts Europe Europe 

Bales Bales Bales 

Week ending Oct 29, 7,025 3,811 71 

Corresponding week last year, 7,(/26 1,623 234 

Since Sept 1, 1895, 21,830 7,928 158 

Same time last year, 29,47 8,318 699 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

Shipments of hops from Cobleskill, Schoharie 
Co, for the week ending Nov 2: By John 8. Hutt 
64 bales, T. E. Dornett 88 bales, Frank Karkar 9 
bales, John H. Tator 64 bales,a total of 225 bales, all 
to New York. Shipments during October amount- 
ed to 1161 bales against 1148 during the correspond- 
ing month last year. 

FLY CREEK (Otsego), Nov 1—The hop market has 
shown more activity the past week than at any 
time since the season opened. At Cooperstown, 
the dealeys have bought upward of 1500 bales at 
from 7 to 10¢ and in one or two instances lle has 
been paid. Nearly 100 bales of ’94’s sold for 2 to 3c. 

THE FOREIGN MARKETS. 


LONDON, Oct 2i—Except for choice grades the 
market is almost at a standstill, only pressure 
from growers having any effect in inducing busi- 
ness in other qualities. During the last few days 
there have been further sales of the fine East Kent 
growths for which values continue fully maintain- 
ed. Mid Kent Goldings are also in good demand 
for the choicest parcels. Medium and ordinary 
growths are inclined to sell at a lower range of 
prices, but on the whole growers are firm at their 
asking prices and are still holding their hops. 
Brewers seem to be in no need of hops or else are 
making shift with small odd lots, until, as they 
figure, tlic patience of growers is exhausted and 
from nesessity they have to let their hops go at a 
giving-away price. Th choicer kinds of continen- 
tals are firm in value |* t low grades can be ob- 
tained at easy prices. A few lots of Pacific coast 
hops have arrived but at present there is scarcely 
any demand for them. 








The English board of agriculture has just issued 
its statement showing the estimated total produc- 
tion of hops this year in each county of England 
where grown. The acreage was 58,940, and esti- 
mated yield 27,670 tons, which is about 4170 tons 
less than last year. The yield P acre is calculated 
about 950 tbs as against 1190 Ibs in ’94. Great com- 

laints are made y English hop growers of the 
ow prices received. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A COUGH, COLD OR SORE THROAT requires im- 
mediate attention. © “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
will invariably give relief. 25c a box. 


Bowker’s animal meal, says A. R. Whitney, Tri- 
angle, N Y, fully meets my expectations. I pre- 
fer it to green meat for making hens lay and 
chickens grow, and I would rather pay the price 
for it than to grind green meat and bone in the 
bone cutter. 





Agents wanted. We desire to secure a good 
local agent at once in every town where we are 
not at present represented, and accordingly in- 
vite all who can to correspond with us relative to 
such engagement... Our terms to agents are the 
most liberal ever offered by any agricultural pub- 
lication, and all who can possibly spare a little 
time for extra work Should write us at once for 
full particulars. 


The manufacturer who shakes himself clear of 
traditions and old style "methods and produces an 
article that is meritorious and radically different 
from the products of his competitors, is certainly 
entitled to respect and patronage. An example of 
such enterprise was furnished by the Collins Plow 
Company, of Quincy, Ill, when they placed upon the 
market their “Eli” baling press. In a remarkably 
short space of time the sterling merit of this press 
was generally —'. 4y and to-day it isin use all 
over the country. It is to your advantage to se- 
cure the catalog which they mail free to read- 
ers of this paper. 














PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY---TOBACCO 


Getting Ready for National Grange. 





As the time of the national grange meeting ap- 
proaches, interest grows more intense and larger 
pumbers of Patrons are deciding to attend. Indi- 
cations point to a large class to receive the sixth 
and seventh degrees on the evenings of Nov 14 
and 15. The last day will be given over to excur- 
sions and the state grange will entertain their 
guests by a visit to historic Plymouth and a din- 
er at the Samoset house. Excursion tickets will 
be sold on the railroads from the principal points 
in New England. They will be good going Nov 13 to 
19 inclusive and returning Nov 13 to 20 inclusive. 
All correspondence relating to railroad matters 
should be addressed to John B. Bowker, chair- 
man committee on railroad service, Worcester. 
Hotel accommodations for visiting Patrons have 
been secured at several hotels at the rates of $1.75 
or $2 per day according as one or two persons oc- 
cupya room. Rooms without board can be secured 
at private houses at reasonable rates. Warren C. 
Jewett of Worcester, the chairman of the commit- 
tee on entertainment, should be notified by per- 
sons wishing entertainment, on or before Saturday, 
Nov 9. Applicants should state what accommoda- 
tions are wanted, day of arrival and the number of 
days theroom will be occupied. 


EE 


NEW YORK. 


Of the seven founders of the order, Secretary 
Trimble, William Saunders and Miss Carrie L. 
Hall will certainly be present at the National 
grange meeting at Worcester, next week. O. H 
Kelly of Florida expects to attened also. 

Deposit (Broome) grange met at the home of G. 
C. Valentine Oct 19. A goodly number were pres- 
ent, and a pleasant time was enjoyed by all. 
Four candidates were obligated in the first de- 
gree. Nov 1 Deposit grange meets in joint session 
with Floral Valley grange at the home of N. D. 
3urrows, where a large class was initiated in the 
fourth degree and a fourth degree oyster supper 
served. 


OHIO. 


Jefferson grange, No 1164, of Plainville, Hamilton 
Co, held an apple exhibition Oct 26, which was a 
most gratifying success. The display of fruit was 
fine and can but bear good results in the future. 
Eleven fruit growers entered the contest with 
great energy and surely deserve great credit. 
Long tables were laid through the center of the 
hall and were well filled with apples, pears, ete. 
The following were the awards given by the com- 
mittee: Best plate of any variety of apples, ist 
Frank Drier. 2d George DeMar; best three varie- 
ties, Ist Eugene B. Chapman, 2d George DeMar; 
best six varieties, 1st C. Bart Chapman, 2d E, 
Moellman; best display of apples, 1st J. J. Turner, 
24 C. Bart Chapman; best _— of pears, ist J. 
J. Turner, 2d E, Moellman; best display of pears, 
ist E. Moellman, 2d J. J. Turner; best display of 
fruits of all kinds, ist C. Bart Chapman, 2d Eu- 
gene B. Chapman; _ best — of Baldwins, 1st 
George DeMar, 2d E. Moellman; best plate of Ben 
Davis, Ist Aden Finch, 2d Eugene B. Chapman; 
best plate of Rome Beauties, ist E. Moellman, od 
Louis Finch; best plate of Nonsuch, 1st George De 
Mar, 2d J. J. Turner; best plate of Tulpehocken, 
ist J. J. Turner, 2d C. Bart Chapman; best plate 
of Bellflowers, ist C. Bart Chapman, 2d Frank Dri- 
er; best plate of Northern Spy, ist J. J. Turner, 
2d Frank Drier; best plate of Vandervere Pippins, 
ist Eugene B. Chapman, 2d C. Bart Chapman; 
largest potato of any kind, 1Ist Frank R. Finch; 
best display of potatoes, Ed Cordes. 

Deputy Master C. W. Hale organized New Lon, 
don grange, No 1422, Huron Co, on Oct 12 with 
nineteen charter members, E. Chapin master, W. 
T. Bracey secretary. 

Huron Co Pomona No 6, met with Wakeman, 
grange, No 1399, Oct 17, a goodly number of Patrons 
being present. ss 

Lecturer C. M. Freeman of the OhioState grange 
addressed the Huron Co Patrons Oct 17 and 18 at 
Greenwich, East Townsend and Peru. - He is a 
pleasing and interesting speaker and itis the wish 
of the Patrons that he make another visit to Hu- 
ron Co in the near future. He was the main speak- 
er at the Huron Co Pomona grange farmers’ in- 
stitute and gave the best of satisfaction. 





The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Taking Down Tobacco. 

Too much eare cannot be exercised in getting to- 
bacco into the proper degree of dampness, as 
this largely affects the quality of the leaf and 
fits or unfits it for the trying ordeal of sweating. 
Tobacco is ready to strip from the stalk as soon 
as the stem or midrib is cured down to the stalk. 
When a rain or heavy fog occurs open shed doors 
and ventilators and after a time, grasp the tips of 
the leaves firmly and squeeze. If the leaves open 
slowly after the manner of a silk handkerchief, 
the tobacco is just right to take down. Should the 
leaves rattle like corn husks they are too dry; 
should they feel wet and soggy like a wet towel, 
they are too damp. Ina desirable place in the 
shed lay down boards or straw; take two laths 
of tobacco and lay them down, place two more so 
the tips lap those of the first two; place two more 
Over these and at right angles with the first two 


and two more at right angles with the second 
pair, cob house fashion. Lap the tips of the 


Plants just enough to keep the center of the pile 
from bulging or sagging. Continue the piling un- 


til the pile is about 5 ft high,then carefully cover 
and surround with straw, cornstalks or blankets 
to exclude the air. Tobacco piled in this manner 








and carefully covered will keep from drying out 


for several weeks. 





IN CIGAR LEAF SECTIONS, Wisconsin is the 
only state showing recent activity. Nearly all 
portions of that state where tobacco is raised 
have been ridden over by buyers and the leaf 
thoroughly inspected. The sales to date will 
aggregate 425 cs of new leaf at 4a8c in the bundle. 
—In Connecticut, occasional sales of 1895 leaf are 
made at 18@27c. Old leaf is well picked up.— 
In Pennsylvania, the buying is without interest 
and of small volume with prices scarcely above 
cost of production.—_New York state growers re- 
port a good demand for choice leaf at 7@12c but 
stocks are being rapidly depleted.—In Ohio, 
Dutch has advanced in price and Zimmer’s Span- 
ish is turning out to be a crop much in demand. 


OH1O—Market dull, offerings light and receipts 
small at Cincinnati, last week. ‘Good demand for 
the little good and fine leaf offered. The 1562 
hhds offered average $6 92 ~ cwt as follows: 394 
hhds at 1@3 95, 430 at 4@5 95, 245 at 6@7 95, 112 at 
8@9 95, 254 at 10@14 75, 118 at 15@19 75, 6 at 20@2%4 75, 
3 at 25@26 25. 

KENTUCKY—Probably 20 per cent of late settings 
were destroyed in Crittenden Co by frost. Early 
settings were safely housed. Although much is 
lost, that saved is of excellent quality and will be 
in strong demand. Injury by cutworms and frost 
will make the smallest crop for many years, less 
by 20 per cent than that of 1894.—In Logan Co, 
frost injured but a small per cent of the crop. The 
protracted douth has made the curing season a 
poor one and tobacco is turning out of thin texture 
as well as_ poor body and oil.—At Louisville, re- 
ceipts and sales light. Offerings were average 
to inferior in quality and none sold for over 103c. 
Fine and select leaf with good color is in demand 
but none was offered last week. 





TENNESSEE—Tobacco in some districts was 
severely injured by frost. Light, early frosts 


killed only 
the 


the top and tender leaves but as 
leaves were of a most luxuriant growth, 
the number of leaves destroyed was great. 
With heavier frosts, late settings caught it 
heavily and about7 per cent of the standing 
crop was spoiled. The frost damage falls uneven- 
ly, some individual planters losing heavily. Re- 
ceipts on the Clarksville market were about 30,000 
hhds averaging 1800 Ibs P hhd. A large quantity 
was handled by strip makers and manufacturers 
not included in above quantity. The 95 crop will 
be in great demand as. several new enterprises 
will cause considerably increased consumption of 
dark tobacco. 

VIRGINIA—Early tobacco in Pittsylvania Co that 
was topped low made a fair crop and generally 
cured well. Late tobacco was badly injured by 
drouth and cured badly. A frost bit a large por- 
tion of the crop in early October. The condition 
of tobacco when harvested, was bright 25, dark 
and nondescript 60, killed by frost 15. Because of 
drouth the yield of late tobacco was not large, 
about 500 Ibs p a, while early tobacco yielded 800 
to 1000 lbs.—At Richmond, market steady and 
prices firm. Prices for new brights fully sustained 


and they show fine color. Sun-cured tobacco ad- 
vanced as the supply will not be over-abundant. 
NORTH CAROLINA—Sales at Durham light and 


season unfavorable. Large breaks will probably 
follow a good general rain. Prices have been well 
advanced, especially on common to medium cut- 
ters. Oldstocks being rapidly taken up by. manu- 
facturers and but little held by dealers.—At Hen- 
derson, dry harsh weather has interferred with 
handling the °95 crop hence receipts have been 
rather light. Offerings consist mostly of cutters 
and export leaf with a marked scarcity of wrap- 
vers. All grades in demand at firm prices. At 
Wilson, breaks heavy and sales 300,000 Ibs for last 
week. Prices firm on all grades, good export leaf 
and stemming stock scarce and taken at top fig- 
ures. Quotations: Smokers, common 3$@5c, me- 
dium 5@6e, good 6@8e, fine 8@12c ;cutters, common 8 
@12c,medium 12@14e, good 15@18¢, fine 18@22¢,fancy 
23@30¢ ; fillers, common 1@2c, medium 2@4ec, good 5 
ave, fine 9@15¢c ; wrappers, common 8@12c, medium 
12@18¢e, good 18@25c, fine 25@40c. 








A Rare Chance to Make Money ! 


Tam convinced that anyone that will hustle, can make 
from $10 to $l5a day selling Climax Dish Washers. They 
give such good satisfaction that every family wants one. 
You can wash and dry the dishes in two minutes, without 
danger of breaking dishes or without wetting the hands. 
In the past six months I have cleared over $20 a day 
without canvassing any; people either come or send for 
Washers, and my trade is increasing all the time. This 
business is equaily good in country, town or city, and any 
lady or man can make money anywhere if they will only 
try. After careful examination I find the Climax de- 
cidedly the best Dish Washer made. The Climax Mfg. 
Co., 12 Starr ave., Columbus, Ohio, will give you full in- 
structions. Goto work at once and let us hear how you 
succeed. It is certainly our duty to inform each other of 
these golden opportunities. 

A READER. 


DR HUNTER’S LECTURE 


On How Consumption is Now 
Cured. 





Itt. , 

Consumption is always a consequence of chronic 
inflammation of the lungs, that abrades the 
epithelium from their internal lining, creating 
a raw surface which the germs then attack. The 
preying of the germs upon such raw surface pro- 
duces tuberculosis and causes all the symptoms 
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which characterize consumption. The failure to 
cure chronic catarrh of the lungs, grippe, bron- 
chitis, asthma and pneumonia before the abrasion 
of the epithelium takes place, is what leads to 
the disease and imperils the patient’s life. 

Not one of these chronic lung diseases, nor the 
consumption in which they result, has ever been 
cured by taking medicines in the usual way, yet 
are all curable by treatment applied locally to 
the lungs. _ 

The question of the proper treatment of the lungs 
in disease is of the importance of life itself to 
those afflicted. Catarrh, bronchitis, asthma and 
pneumonia, being only simple inflammatory dis- 
eases of the lungs, are as curable by proper treat- 
ment as inflammations of the other organs of 
the body. But to effect their cure healing reme- 
dies must be brought into direct contact with the 
inflamed surfaces by inhalation. In no other way 
can the simplest forms of lung disease be reached 
by healing remedies, and it 1s because they are 
not reached and not cured that consumption re- 
sults. 

After consumption has become engrafted upon 
one or other of these chronic diseases, its cure 
requires something more than mere healing rem- 
edies. Specific germicides are necessary to kill 
the germs and expel them from the lungs. Until 
remedies having this power were discovered and 
successfully applied by me, consumption re- 
mained anincurable malady. Treated by the in- 
haled germicides it is perfectly curable and in 
most cases easily cured. I have by them re- 
stored to health hundreds of prominent people 
from confirmed tuberculosis. 

A leading manufacturer of this city was a very 
serious case. He had all the usual symptoms— 
cough, pain in the chest, shortness of breath, loss 
of flesh and strength, ete. He had tried all the 
various nostrums given in such cases, with 
change of air from the Adirondacks to southern 
California, without receiving any lasting benefit. 
He then decidéd to place his case in my hands, 
and during the entire treatment was examined 
from time to time by other bacteriologists to see 
what progress he was making toward recovery. 
From the beginning they reported a ‘decrease 
in the tubercle bacilli’? in the sputum, until 
finally they “disappeared altogether,’’ and he 
was well. He gained thirty-five pounds during 
the course. Any suffering patient who desires to 
see or write to him can obtain his address from me. 

E. M. Hunter, Esq, editor of the Vermont 
Record, Fairhaven, Vt, was a desperate case, at- 
tended by hectie fever and chills, night sweats, 
hemorrhages and great  prostration. He was 
sent to Colorado in hopes of saving his life, but 
received no benefit, and came back last October 
to die. In November he placed himself under 
my treatment, and is to-day a well man. 

Mrs Milford Jones of Dover, Morris County,N J, 
had been pronounced a ‘‘hopeless case of con- 
sumption’’ by several physicians. She had a large 
cavity in her right lung, was greatly emaciated 
and so feeble as to be hardly able to walk. By 
my treatment she is now entirely restored to 
health, and will, I am sure, gladly answer any 
inquiries from a sufferer. 

Prof J. B. Cummings of New Wilmington, Law- 
rence County, Pa, consulted mein reference to his 
son, Rev Thomas F. Cummings, American mis- 
sionary to Gujranwala, Punjab, India, who had 
had repeated hemorrhages from his right lung 
and was pronounced by British army surgeons to 
have solidification of the apex of that lung. His 
weight had fallen from 172 pounds to 148. He ex- 
pectorated pus from his lung and was in con- 
firmed consumption. I undertook his case and at 
the end of five months’ treatment received the 
following gratifying letter: 

American Mission, 
Gujranwala, India, 
Sept 5, 1895. 

Dear Dr Hunter: The physician who ex- 
amined me last year, Dr Neve, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, has examined me 
again, and pronounces my lung entirely healed. 
You may remember there were four spots dis- 
eased, extending from the front to the back of 
the right lung. Under God, this restoration is 
entirely due to the treatment received from you. 
Having cured me of consumption, I wish you a 
wide extension of your treatment, which is what 
suffering humanity needs. I am gratefully yours, 

(Rev) T. J. CUMMINGS. 
(Continued next week.) 
Robert Hunter, M D, 
117 West 45th St, New York. 

Note.—Readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
who are afflicted will receive Dr Hunter’s pamph- 
let, explaining his treatment, free by addressing 
him as above. 




















| SRY F THE News. 


Another Big Strike Feared.—A St Louis paper 
states that the American railway union is on 
the eve of a great strike, compared with 
which the strike of 1894 will be but a _ skir- 
mish. Debs and his followers, it is said, are 
particularly bitter against the Great Northern 
railway for breaking its agreement. Every 
road in the west and northwest will be drawn 
into the strike. The situation is deemed so 
critical by the corporations threatened that 











measures for protection are being carried out. - 


For several days a detective agency in St 
Louis has been engaging men, over 700 being 
shipped to different points Nov 1 and nearly 
500 the 2d. A large number of men filled the 
rooms of the Thiel agency the Ist but would 
not give any information as to their destina- 
tion. The Thiel agencies at Chicago and 
Kansas City are also enlisting men and ship- 
ping them to different points. American rail- 
way union ofticers in St Louis refuse to dis- 
cuss the matter and profess to know nothing 
of threatened trouble. 


Brice’s Railroad Scheme.—Senator Brice is 
about to patch up a line between Chicago and 
Cincinnati. His present plans are to run over 
the Baltimore and Ohio from Chicago to Sher- 
wood, thence over his own road, the Cincin- 
nati, Jackson and Mackinaw, to Franklin, O. 
From Franklin to Middletown an arrangement 
with the Big Four must be made, or 12 miles of 
track will have to be laid. Hazeman’s Junc- 
tion is reached from Middletown over the Cin- 
cinnati and Middletown. At Hazeman’s the 
Cincinnati, Lebanon and Northern is tapped. 
It will be used as far as East Norwood. 
Thence trains will run in over the Baltimore 
and Ohio southwest until such time as the 
new corporation will lay its own tracks. 


Holmes Found Guilty.—Herman W. Mudgett, 
or, as he is better known, H. H. Holmes, 
was convicted at Philadelphia, Nov 2, of 
murder in the first degree for killing 
Benjamin F. Pietzel in Philadelphia Sept 
2, 184. The jury needed but one ballot 
to reach this decision. The jury retired at 5.45 
at the conclusion of Judge Arnold’s charge 
and the spectators streamed out into the corri- 
dors and eagerly discussed what the verdict 
would probably be. There was a considerable 
difference of opinion, as many believed the 
commonwealth had not thoroughly established 
its case against Holmes, but the majority were 
inclined to believe that the jury would convict 


him. An application was at once made for a 
new trial and the motion will be argued 
Nov 18. 


Cold Weather in Michigan.—All the records 
of the weather bureau in Michigan for October 
were broken by the cold wave and _ north- 
west gale of the 28th. In Detroit the ther- 
mometer registered 29 degrees, at Grand Ha- 
ven on the west shore 30 and at Alpina 32 de- 

rees. The wind attained a terrible velocity. 

he sand dunes at St Joseph were shifted, and 
hundreds of tons of sand were blown across 
the railroad tracks, stopping all railroad traf- 
fic. From numerous points throughout the 
state come reports of wind and snow storms 
and bitterly cold weather. From Schoolcraft 
it is reported that there were sand and dust 
storms of great fury for 48 hours, the air being 
filled with sand, which cut the face and made 
it almost impossible to be out of doors. Dam- 
age amounting to thousands of dollars has 
been done to the celery crop in Kalamazoo 
and other points throughout the state. 


Great Britain and Venezuela are still at log- 
gerheads on the boundary question. Of the 
merits of the case it is hard for an outsider to 
decide. Each country claims that it has a per- 
fectly clear case, but as the boundary between 
British Guiana, which Great Britain got 
from Holland in 1514, and the territory which 
Venezuela got from Spain in 1810 was a mat- 
ter of dispute before the changes in ownership 
were made, it seems to be an open question 
which is nowinthe right. At any rate it 
would seem as if arbitration was the proper 
method of settling the matter and the United 


States has very np sew 4 advised this method. 
But Great Britain 


oesn’t seem to want to ar- 
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bitrate. They claim that Venezuelan officers 
arrested British officers on British territory 
and demand reparation. It is not impossible 
that Great Britain may act as in the Corinto 
incident, that is, seize one ormore of Venez- 
uela’s ports of entry and collect customs duties 
until the reparation demanded has been ob- 
tained. 





Against Statehood for Utah.—A circular has 
been widely distributed through Utah on the 
dangers of statehood. It deals largely in sta- 
tistics showing the cost of running the state 
government and closes by saying that state- 
hood will add $500,000 to the burden of the 
people. It is said the circulars are being sent 
out from Ogden by a former member of the 
constitutional convention. Many farmers 
have already announced themselves as oppos- 
ed to statehood, and it is believed by con- 
servative politicians that the effect of the cir- 
cular will be to add sufticiently to the num- 
ber of those already opposed, through fear of 
increased taxation Pcs a dread of possible 


Mormon church domination, to prevent 
Utah’s entrance into the list of sovereign 
States. 


Senator Chandler Predicts War.—The Con- 
cord (N H) Evening Monitor, Senator Chan- 
dler’s paper has caught the war fever. In a 
recent editorial, written by the senator him- 
self, there is this statement: ‘‘War between 
the United States and England is inevitable. 
Tt will arise on account of British disregard 
for our direct interests. It will also be forced 
by British encroachment upon other nations 
all over the world. It will be fought by us 
having Russia as our European ally. As a 
war offensive on our part it may not happen 
within twenty years. Asa defensive war it 
may come sooner and should be welcomed. 
One sure result will be the capture and _per- 
manent acquisition of Canada by the United 
States.’’ 





Our Pension Rolls.—Judge Lochrane, com- 
missioner of pensions, in his annual report 
shows that up to June 30, 1894, there were 


969,644 pensioners. and that during the past 
year 39,185 new pensions were granted and 
4206 restored, making an aggregate roll of 
1,012,035. There were 27,816 deaths and 14,575 
pensions were dropped during the past year, 
making the number on the rolls on June 30, 
1895, 970,524, an increase during the year of 
980. Unless further pension legislation be en- 
acted, the commissioner thinks that the ap- 
propriation of $140,000,000 will be insufticient 
for the payment of pensions for the year end- 
ing June 30, 189%. The report states that the 
act of March 2, 1895, increasing the rate of 
certain pensioners to $6 per month, made an 
increase of $1,500,000 annually, and the act re- 
pealing the act of March 3, 1893, which forbade 
the payment of pensions to non-residents af- 
ter July 1, 1893, increased the payments dur- 
ing the last four months of the year 1895 about 
$275,000. 

News in Brief.—The French ministry has re- 
signed and M Bourgeois has undertaken to 
form a new one. 

Mrs Moy Fook, a New Hampshire woman, 
who recently married a Chinaman under the 
impression that he was rich, committed sui- 
cide this week because her husband couldn’t 
support her. 

The constitutional convention at Columbia, 
S ©, the 29th, took a vote on the proposition 
to allow woman suffrage with property and 
educational qualifications. The proposition 
was rejected by a vote of 121 to 26. 

Secretary Carlisle, after talking the matter 
over with the president and his colleagues, de- 
termined that he would go to Kentucky and 
try to register and vote, and accordilngy left 
the 29th for Covington. ; 

Joseph H. Manley, member of the republi- 
can national executive committee, arrived re- 
cently in San Francisco, Cal. Mr Manley de- 
clares his visit to the coast is for pleasure 
only and he declines to discuss politics. He 
is stanch for San Francisco, however, as the 
meeting-place of the republican national con- 
vention. 

The Reading road will make an increase of 
from 25 to 35 cents per ton in its line and city 
prices for anthracite coal, to go into effect 
Nov 1. As compared with line prices in 
vogue prior to Oct 1, the new prices are an in- 
crease of from 4 to 65 cents per ton. 

Gen Eckert, president of the Western Union 
telegraph company, is making a tour of the 
western country. He reported recently that 
business at all points which he had visited 
seemed to be reviving, and a more prosperous 
condition of things generally was promised 
for the near future. 

Drouth is prevalent all over the central 
west. In the Ohio valley, parts of Kansas, 
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Texas and a few other southern states, how- 
ever, rains have fallen recently and gave tem- 
porary relief. Unless the precipitation be- 
comes general, conditions will soon be serious. 

At Clyde, O, a factory wall collapsed, injur- 
ing nine persons. 

At Springfield, Ill, the Illinois farmers’ in- 
stitute committee met Oct 30 and discussed 
plans for the winter meeting to be held Jan 
7-9. 

The First national bank of McGregor, Tex, 
was robbed of $10,000 in gold and paper mon- 
ey. The silver was undisturbed. 

The tlour mills of Minneapolis are running 
at their full capacity and the output is much 
greater than one year ago. 

At Chicago the health department is making 
special effort to prevent the sale of pork from 
hogs affected with cholera, a few of which 
were said to have been kiiled and the meat 
put on the market. 

A severe earthquake shock was felt all over 
the Mississippi valley the night of Oct 30 and 
extended from the Rocky mountains to the Al- 


leghanies and from the Gulf to*‘the British 
possessions. It was most severe in Illinois, 


Indiana and Ohio. The vibrations were quite 
perceptable and were the} first of any impor- 
tance in the above locality for at least a quar- 
ter of a century. 

The prosecution of negligent milk dealers in 
Chicago still continues. It is the desire of 
the health department to compel them to ob- 
serve the law to the letter. 


Ex-Gov Beveridge of Illinois is rapidly 
sinking and will live but a few days. 
Four men were killed and a large number 


injured in a suburban wreck on the Missouri 
Pacitic at St Louis. 

Volney W. Foster, who went to Mexico in the 
interests of the business men of Chicago to see 
what might be expected of the proposed Mexi- 
can exposition, has returned. He states that 
it is a private enterprise and that the interest 
in it is not large, but the government may give 
it some support. 

Prof L. 1. Blake of the Kansas state univer- 
sity claims to have discovered a successful 
method of treating diphtheria. A current of 
electricity is passed through a strong salt 
water solution. The mixture is then used as 
a gargle and it completely kills the disease 
microbes. 

Forest fires are again raging in Michigan. 

The Lincoln monument at Springfield is in 
poor condition and instead of repairing it an 
effort will be made to construct a new one. 

The fastest long distance train on record is 
being run by the Santa Fe from Chicago to 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Lewis W. Ross, a distinguished Illinois 
statesman, died at Lewiston, Ill, recently. 

Vice-President Stevenson’s mother celebrat- 
ed her 86th birthday at Bloomington recently. 

The Chicago board of trade has suspended 
J. R. Willard for five years and expelled H. 
H. Baumann because they had at one time 
been connected with bucket shops. Other in- 
vestigations will be begun. 

Theodore Durrant has been convicted of the 
murder of Blanche Lamont at San Francisco. 

The golden wedding of ex-Gov Furnas of 
Brownville, Neb, was celebrated Oct 29 and 
the event was largely attended by prominent 
citizens of Nebraska and the west. Mr Furnas 
is at present secretary of the state board of 
agriculture and has done more for the develop- 
ment of his state than any other one man. 
Both he and his wife were natives of Ohio and 
went to Nebraska in 1856. 

During a prairie tire near Perry, Okla, sev- 
eral white and Indian children were reported 
cremated. Thousands of tons of hay and 
many acres of Kaftir and Indian corn were 
destroyed. 

Prairie fires are reported in 
Jasper counties, Ind. About 12,000 acres 
have been burned over, with the destruction 
of large amounts of property. The damage is 
estimated at $50,000. The Kankakee swamps 
are now all ablaze. 

sutchers at Hammond, Ind, have been ar- 
rested for killing diseased horses and dispus- 
ing of the meat for human food. 

Fire destroyed the laboratory of the Allen 
Pfeiffer chemical company, St Louis. The 
loss amounts to about $50,000 on this and ad- 
jacent property. 

The Chicago Journal of Nov 1 was prepared 
entirely by prominent women of the city. Dr 
Sarah Stevenson acted, as editor-in-chief and 
Catherine Waugh McCullough business mana- 

er. The proceeds of the venture will be used 
in establishing a maternity hospital. 


Porter and 





Poisoned Potatoes—C. T. K.: We hardly think 
it possible that an overdose of paris green applied 
to potato vines could be so large as to work 
down into the soil and adhere to the potatoes 
when dug in sufficient quantity to make the tu- 
bers dangerous. 
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Anvy color, so long as it’s red, 
Is the color that suits me best, 

Though I will allow there is much to be said 
For yellow and green and the rest; 

But the feeble tints which some affect 
In the things they make or buy 

Have never—lI say it with all respect— 
Appealed to my critical eye. 


There’s that in red that warmeth the blood, 
And quickeneth a man within, 

And bringeth to speedy and perfect bud 
The germs of original sin; 

So, though I’m properly born and bred, 
ll own, with a certain, zest, 

That any color so long as it’s red, 
Is the color that suits me best. 


For where is a color that can compare 
With the blush of a buxom. lass; 

Or where such warmth as of the hair 
Of the genuine white horse class? 

And lo! reflected within this cup 
Of cheery Bordeaux I see 

What inspiration girdeth me up,— 
Yes, red is the color for me! 


’Tis little I care how folk deride,— 
I’m backed by the west, at least; 
And we are free to say that we can’t abide 
The tastes that obtain down. east; 
And we’re imghty proud to have it said 
That here in the versatile west 
Most any color, so long as it’s red, 
Is the color that suits us best. 
—[Eugene Field. 


The Pillar of Fire. 


By Robert Shackleton, Jr. 





+f a ie N SPITE OF a general unkempt- 
we i coabe ness of aspect; in spite of his 
ne iteas ragged and _ poorly-patched 
as 8 a clothes, his tousled hair, his list- 
#8 = less motions, there was sdme- 
ease thing about Aaron that attracted 
henge attention. It was not merely 
veld 


that he was quite good looking, 
for good looks were the common possession of 
most of the young people of that portion, at 
least, of the Tennessee river region. It was 
not only that his somewhat loose-lipped mouth 
showed lines of strength and firmness. It 
must have been in his eyes. They were gray, 
deep set and very clear, and while they look- 
ed out thoughtfully upon the world, they at the 
same time had a strikingly introspective 
gleam. 

Perhaps it ought to be added that he was 
not lazy, and that he was not shiftless. Such 
words are altogether relative in their applica- 
tion. Aaron Hasson worked quite as hard and 
quite as steadily as he had ever been taught 
was at all necessary, and he had never been 
told that such matters as badly cracked hoe 
handles ought to cause him qualms. 

To-day, as he works on at the hoeing, it is 
avery. evident that something is troubling 
him. He works impatiently. A thoughtful 
frown from time to time draws his brows 
down over his eyes. He is worried and anx- 
ious, and it is still far from late in the after- 
noon when he impatiently throws his hoe 
down upon the ground (instead of carrying it 
to a shed), and walks toward the barn. 

‘*T’ll talk with Sanna again. Mebbe she’ll 
help me; mebbe she’ll tell me ez I’d oughter 
go!’’ 

He paused a moment, and his eager gaze 
swept past the fields of the plateau upon which 
were the Hasson and other farms; past the 
magnificent sweep of the Tennessee, which 
glowed and shimmered gloriously under the 
ravs of the afternoon sun; and his ardent 
glance rested upon something that stood by 
the waterside, on the farther side of the river, 
at a curve of the stream, some five orsix miles 
away. 

As he looked a solemn light came into his 
eyes and he murmured softly to himself, in a 
tone that was almost reverential: 


—_ 
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‘*The pillar o’ cloud by day an’ the pillar o’ 
fire by night! Thet’s et! Yes, The 
preacher, he sot a heap by that thar story, las’ 
week, et that thar meetin’ et Pine Holler; an’ 
he ‘lowed ez how a man named Aaron waz 
one o’ the men ez let the pillar guide him, an’ 
ez how he crossed over the river Jordan an’ 
kem into the promised land! Canin’—et war 
a name like that ez the promised land hed—a 
right smart like Alabamy thar, I. reckon, for 
thar be a heap o’ sugar canin’ goin, on sovfth- 
ard frum the river!’’ 

He slowly resumed his walk through the 
field. He came to a broken fence, and before 
stepping over the break spent some ten min- 
utes in chasing ahead of him through the open- 
ing a couple of lank cattle that had been on 
a foraging tour. Then he spent a quarter of 
an hour in inefficiently patching the fence and 
repaired it so poorly that the cattle would find 
but little trouble in breaking through again. 
He fed the two horses, putting the corn into 
feed-boxes that were so full of holes that many 
of the kernels dropped through to the ground, 
from which they were eagerly picked up by a 
flock of alert chickens. When he had finished 
the chores at the barn he went slowly toward 
the house. On the way, so lost in thought 
was he that he stumbled and almost fell over 
@ stump that had stood for years in the mid- 
dle of the road that answered for both drive- 
way and footpath. 

‘‘We uns mus’ get that thar stump outen the 
way,’’ he muttered; ‘‘et be too survigrous a- 
layin’ right thar whar we uns hev to walk. 
I mus’ get et outen the way before nex’ week 
—ef I be’n’t too busy, an’ ef I don’t furgit.’’ 
He added these qualifying phrases from a con- 
scientious habit of mind which he had of not 
making a promise even to himself, which he 
was not sure of keeping. Had he said posi- 
tively that the stump would be removed 
within a certain time, removed that stump 
would certainly have been. But he did not 
look upon the matter as of enough importance 
to justify anything so binding as a positive 
resolve. 

‘* Aaron!’’ 

‘*Yes, mother!’’ 

‘*Git some wood, won’t ye? The fire’s 
e’en a’most out, an’ thar ain’t nary stick.’’ 

‘Yes, mother;’’ and with this Aaron began 
to look slowly about forgthe fuel. It did not 
trouble him at all to find it. Sticks of wood 
and old fence rails lay scattered freely about 
and he gathered together enough for the even- 
ing fire and then deliberately chopped and 
split them. The operation took some time, 
but his mother was in no greater hurry than 
he was, and would have feared that something 
was the matter with him had he vigorously 
used the ax and hurried in with an armful of 
chopped pieces. One of their neighbors (liv- 
ing a couple of miles away, down the river) 
kept a large pile of nicely chopped wood neat- 
ly piled in a dry place under a shed, but the 
Hassons could not see that there was economy 
in such a course, both of wood and time, and 
that there was a vast improvement in looks 
over those farms upon which wood was freely 
and carelessly littered. 

‘*What’s the use in carryin’ the wood to the 
shed an’ then carryin’ et into the house aft- 
wa’ds when one carryin’ would do et all!’’ 

After supper Aaron slowly sauntered toward 
the home of Sanna Brace. If the truth be 
told we must admit that when he threw down 
his hoe earlier than was his wont, he had had 
some intention of calling upon Sanna before 
supper, but that even the attractions of love 
had not sufficed to make him sufficiently hur- 
ry himself. He really loved the girl, too. 
He loved her «deeply, earnestly, fervently, 
and he was happy in knowing that his love 
was reciprocated. 

‘*Sanna,’’ he said, as he leaned back on the 
rickety doorstep of her home (rickety, for the 
sraces and the Hassons were alike in their 
ideas of repaits), ‘‘Sanna, it air a-troublin’ 
me survigrously !’’ 

She looked at him affectionately, while from 
under the half-closed lids of her dark brown 
eyes a look of dread peeped forth, She feared 
for the consequences of this desire of his to get 
away from his home. He would go among 
other people and other scenes. Would he not 
forget her? Or why, if he must go, could he 
not wait until he could take her with him? But 


sir! 
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even as she put this unuttered question to her 
mind she silently answered it. She well 
knew that even after years of such farming as 
was done on that plateau Aaron would still be 
as far as ever from being able to go out into 
the world with a wife. They might, indeed, 
scrape together just enough to allow them to 
migrate to some other farming region, but she 






well knew that they could not dare to risk 
making any radical change. No. If he 


must go, he must go alone. And-if he should 
ever come back— 

Into Aaron’s eyes came a deeper and pro- 
founder solemnity. The pillar of smoke grew 
larger, heavier, darker. He pointed toward 
it. His voice thrilled with emotion as he 
again spoke, 

‘*Et air the pillar uv which the preacher tol’ 
us! A man named Moses war the leader, an’ 
thar war a Aaron along with him. An’ that 
thar pillar guided him to the land o’ sugar 
canin’!’’ 

She touched him gently. He looked down 
at her with a start, and the solemnity in his 
eyes gave place to a great tenderness. She 
smiled bravely, but there were tears in her 
smile, and as she spoke—oh, so gently—there 
was a sobbing echo in her voice. 

‘*Did that thar story tell es how Aaron lef’ 
behind him a gyrul ez he hed promised—to 
stay with—forever?’’ 

He answered, and his voice was deep and 
almost stern, and a look of strength gave to 
his handsome features an expression of un- 
changing resolve. 

‘Sanna! I hev loved you uns fur good an’ 
true. Ef I thought ez how that thar pillar 
wuz a-goin’ to take me away frum ye, et 
might smoke by day an’ fire by night till the 
day o’ judgmint, an’ nary astep would et 
take me. Fur I loves ye! An’ ef I goes 
away, why, et’s but a few miles, an’ I’ll be 
a-comin’ up here to see you*uns ’bout ez often 
ez Ido now. An’ I’m a-goin’ to marry ye 
an’ I hopes to do so mighty soon, but don’ 
you‘uns see thet I just go now?’’ 

They sat and talked together there, and the 
sun went down, and the magnificent spectacle 
of its setting, with its colors reflected tm the 
brimming current of the great river, gave 
place gradually to the starry darkness. And 
the smoke had changed into a glare, shining 
from the top of the great mill chimney, and 
from time to time the red glare was changed 
into a literal column of fire, shooting out of 
the chimney’s top. 

‘*Don’ you uns see thet I mus’ go?’’ 

Poor Sanna had known well enough that 
the actual distance was not great, but she had 
feared for the effects of a new environment 
and a new life and new friends and compan- 
ions. Although Aaron’s assurances made her 
almost throw aside her fears, they. could not 
quite do so, however, for well though she 
trusted his present love, she could not but 
feel a lurking consciousness that in spite of 
everything his feelings might become altered. 

‘*T allus thought ez how you uns liked the 
free air so well thet ye would never go fur to 
shet yerself up in sech a smoky place ez that 
thar be,’’ she said, pitifully. 

‘“An’ I do love the free air. An’ ef I war 
tol’ ez how my life war ter be spent in some 
faktry ur mill I think I’d die; onless,’’ he 
added gently , ‘‘onless my Sanna war ter be 
with me, fur I know thet I could be happy 
ennywhars with her! An’ I’m only a-goin’ 
down thar ter work till so beez the pillar 
leads me to the land o’ canin’.”’ 

‘‘But I don’ rightly understand jest how 
you uns be a goin’ ter know when ter come 
back,’’ she said in a puzzled tone. 

‘‘Nor I,’’ he replied. ‘‘But the pillar’s 
a leadin’ me thar, an’ I reckon ez somethin’ 
’1l tell me when to come back.”’ 

‘« An’ ef so be ez the pillar don’t do et,—bein’ 
ez ye’ll be plumb under et, an’ can’t rightly 
watch et, would you uns like—like—would 
ye like——’’ 

‘‘Would I like Sanna ter tell me? Ef I stays 
too long, an’ et seems ez if the pillar couldn’t 
get at me, an’ my Sanna tells me ez et be 
borne in to her thet I ought ter come, why 
back here I’ll jest come.”’ 

‘‘Come back from whar?’’ put in the voice 
of Sanna’s father, who had approached unper- 
ceived in the darkness. 
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‘*Frum that thar mill, whar he be a-goin’ 
ter work,’’ said Sanna. 
‘**Shucks! Be ye a 

drawled the father. 

Aaron hesitated as to just what reply to 
make, for he knew that his prospective father- 
in-law would not in the least enter into his 
impressions and thoughts regarding the smoke 
and fire from the chimney. 

‘Ef ver words git so plumb frizzled in yer 
throat ez ye kyant speak them up hyar on this 
farm, ye'll be no better’n the dumb beastises, 
so far as talkin’ be conearned, when ye git 


or 


plumb idjit, Aaron? 


down thar in front uv them hot fires!’’ con- 
tinued Sanna’s father, in a vein of what he 
deemed the richest humor. Aaron, who was 


quite familiar with this kind of rallying on 
the part of his intended relative, only laugh- 
ed good-naturedly and said, ‘‘Yes. But I’m 
thinkin’ a tol’rable sight o’ goin’ up thar to 
them mills ur a while.’’ 

‘**Shucks! Stay yar an’ farm. You uns 
knows ez how I’m a-goin’ ter give a sizable 
bit o’ lan’ ter go with Sanna, an’ I know yer 
father’s goin’ ter do the same with you. The 
two pieecs ’ll jine. Stay hyar an’ farm.’’ 

‘I’m a-coming back, shore, an’ Sanna an’ 
I’ll farm. But Imus’ goter the mills fust- 
est.”’ 

‘*‘Them thar mills be mighty well run,’’ ob- 
served a new voice, one of the plateau farm- 
ers having come up, unnoticed by the young 


people, with Sanna’s father. ‘‘They be 
mighty well manidged. An’ et’s because, so 


super’ntend- 
such a 


thet the gen’rul 
his name—be 


I hev ben told, 
ent—Moses Strong be 
smart man.’’ 

‘*What did you uns say wuz his fust name? 
exclaimed Aaron. 

**Moses.’’ 

‘*Sanna, Sanna! 
me, fur shore!’’ 

When, a few days afterward, Aaron Hasson 
presented himself at the works, and asked for 
a job, it so happened that the foreman to 
whom he applied was in urgent need of a few 
extra men. He put Aaron at work without 
much of an inquiry as to his fitness, for he 
thought that in a few days he could easily get 
rid of him, should he prove unsatisfactory. 
When the few days were over, however, he 
had decided that Aaron was just the kind of 
man that he wanted to keep, for he was pa- 
tient, obliging and extraordinarily anxious to 
learn. 

Time passed slowly by, but no one except 
Sanna even guessed how unbearably irksome 
the new life was to young Hasson. None of 
the workmen even suspected that, while he 
labored so thoroughly, his heart was yearning 
for the free, clear air of out-of-doors. His 
love for country life amounted to a passion, 
and the confinement of his mill life took all 
of his strength to bear. It was only the feel- 
ing that he had been singled out for supernat- 
ural guidance, and that he was in the great 
mill for some definite purpose, that served to 
keep him so steadily at his tasks. He worked 
much harder and much more steadily than he 
had ever supposed it possible for men to 
work. 


99? 


Et be a pillar fur to guide 


Meanwhile, his horizon was constantly 
broadening. In the manufacturing town that 


had sprung up there were quite a number of 
well-to-do and cultured men, and he closely 
observed them and their manners and ways. 
There were a number of fine homes, that the 
wealth of the town had made it possible to 
build, and they were of a type so different 
from the farm homes of his plateau that he 
looked upon them with profound admiration. 
There was a library and reading room in the 
town, and there was a general atmosphere of 
comfort and progress. Aaron began to realize 
something of the size and importance of the 
great world. He heard of New York, of Wash- 
ington, of Ohio and Illinois. One young 
fellow (an intelligent workman, with whom 
Aaron struck up quite a friendship) was from 
far distant California, and under the instruc- 
tion of his conversation the Tennessee farm- 
er formed still larger and broader ideas of our 
great country. 

So well liked did Aaron become, that after 
he had been there a few months he was given 
the position of a sub-foreman, in place of a 
man who had become dissatisfied with the 
business-like thoroughness of the manage- 
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ment; and with the increase in wages and 
advance in position, there came to him temp- 
tations to make this kind of work the business 
of his life. It was not that he had overcome 
his dislike to the heat and the smoke and the 
confinement. It was only that he had learned 
the vatue of many things which he felt that a 
life as a farmer would never enable him to 
possess. Once he was sent with a message to 
the guperintendent at his home, and he eager- 
ly looked at the furniture, the books, the pia- 
no, the pictures, and other evidences of refine- 
ment. The superintendent noticed that he 
was interested, and having had him pointed 
out at the works as a specially valuable man, 
took pains to talk with him a little, and to 
try to draw him out. 

‘*You are from the country, are you not?’’ 

“Yes. I have lived all o’ my life, until I 
kem hyar, on a farm some miles down the 
river.”’ 

‘*T understand that you are doing well. Are 
you not better satisfied to think that you have 
left farm life finally behind you?’’ 

The question, thus bluntly put, was what 
Aaron needed, for it showed him where he 
had been in danger of drifting. ‘‘I love farm 
life, sir. I can never love anything else.’’ 

‘*Indeed!’’ The superintendent was puz- 
zled, and a little amused. ‘‘But don’t you 
think that you may change your mind after 
all?’’ 

‘‘No. I must go back to the farm. The 
wind and the rustle o’ the leaves, an’ the 
plowed furrow under my feet, an’ the smell o’ 
the rich ground, them’s what I must hev, 
sir.’’ 

**And how soon are we to lose your serv- 
ices, do you suppose?’’ said the superintend- 
ent, a trifle dryly. 


**Till the pillar or Sanna tells me,’’ replied 
Aaron. 
**Ah, yes, I see;’’ but of course he did not 


see, and could not well have been expected to. 

From the first, Aaron had noticed the strict 
attention to order that prevailed everywhere 
throughout the works. He saw how carefully 
everything was ldeked after. He saw that 
there was no waste, that nothing of value 
was carelessly thrown aside, that the entire 
system was one under which there wus a con- 
stant economy of time and material, with cor- 
responding guards against needless losses. 
This perfection of system won his admiration 
from the first, and in his position of sub-fore- 
man he had the facts and the principles even 
more thoroughly borne in upon him. 

All this time he never for a moment forgot 
Sanna. He visited her very frequently and 
these visits were the bright spots in his life, 
as they were alsoin hers. That he was con- 
stantly improving she could plainly see, and 
on this account she forbore to urge him to 
come back. She often felt though, poor girl, that 
it was unjust that the pillarof cloud and fire 
only beckoned to him when he was with her, 
and that there was no rival pillar to draw him 
back permanently from the town. Thus the 
months went by, until finally a full year of 
mill life had passed. And one day as Sanna 
sat sadly on the broken doorstep, Aaron came 
toward her, and she could only look her wel- 
come, for there was such an expression of sol- 
emn and exultant happiness in his eyes that 
she knew that something had happened, and 
she could not trust herself to speak. 

‘The pillar o’ cloud an’ the pillar o’ fire hey 
led me to the promised land, an’ to my prom- 
ised wife forever!’’ / 

‘Oh! Aaron! Aaron!”? 

And then as they sat together, happily, hand 
in hand, he told her how it had all come to 
him. That he had gradually learned about 
the care and watchfulness and management 
which lay at the foundation of the success of 
the owners of the mill, and that it had taken 
him the year to realize that similar care and 
watchfulness, applied to farming, weuld pro- 
duce results that would wonderfully surpass 
the best results of the old methods. He was 
going to go to work at once,for energetic man- 
agement and business methods were bound to 
win. 

** An’ thar be so much to get in the world, 
Sanna, thet be might well worth havin’ but 
thet takes money, an’ money I’m a-goin’ ter 
make. I don’ keer ter be arich man, but I 
wants ter go with my wife ter New York, an’ 
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Backache is generally 


a form of Kidney 
trouble. It is often 
accompanied by Nerv- 
ousness, ° Hysteria, 
Headache,  Sleepless- 
ness, Pains in the 
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can be cured without internal 
medicine; the direct effect of 
Electro-Magnetism is to drive 
out of the system all traceg of 
this troublesome enemy. 
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Nervous Debility, Indigestion and kindred com. 
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Stas@ard Belt, 36 Power, $3.00. At all 
druggists’, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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I wants ter get some pictures, an’—an’ one 0’ 
them big music boxes!”’ 
‘*A pyanno?’’ she asked, in an awed whis- 
per. 

‘*Yes. A pyanno!’’ 

The wedding took place within afew days, 
and Aaron went about his new plans with in- 
tense vigor. Of course, he could not do every- 
thing at once. Some of his plans needed 
months. Some needed years. Some were 
changed from time to time, as circumstances 
and the fluctuating markets demanded. But 
whenever he heard of an improved method of 
planting, or cultivating, or storing,he prompt- 
ly investigated it and if he found it good, 
adopted it. He watched the markets, and 
tried to grow what would sell to the best ad- 
vantage, and not merely what would grow to 
the best advantage. His farm implements 
and machines were never left standing un- 
sheltered from the sun or rain. His farm be- 
came a model of neatness and perfect order. 
And, strange though it will appear, he had so 
learned to economize his time and his labor 
that he had more leisure hours than in the 
days when we first made his acquaintance. 

And when they made their first visit to New 
York and walked together down Broadway, 
‘‘Sanna,’’ he said, ‘‘jest to think how strange 
et war thet the pillar o’ cloud an’ the pillar o’ 
fire should ’a’ brung us hyar!’’ 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER. 

2. CHARADE—My first is a title, my sccond is 
shut up and my whole made trouble in a gar- 
den. 

3. ANAGRAM (one word). 

I CUT THE PEARS. 

4. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS— 


RI R 
50 PAINS TA OH, CHOP & Better. 
5. Worp CHaneoinc—Fill the blanks with 
words pronounced alike, or nearly so, but 
differently spelled. 

















1, —— was it? What was the of the tree 
Isaw you ? 

2, —— what I will I am covered with ——, 
and my rent is 

5, Latea and was not —— in spitting 1t 
out. 





Sunday Afternoon. 


Truth in a Nutshell.—It is an evidence of 
some sincerity wrought in the soul, not toshun 
that light which will let us see the foul corners 
of our hearts and lives. 

The church of God conquers when it is con- 
quered. 

It is Satan’s practice to go over the hedge 
where it is lowest. 

Men are deceived when they think a dejected 
spirit is an humbled spirit.—[Richard Sibbes. 





Little Guide Boards.—What this age wants is 
a revival of downright honesty.—[ Moody. 
A bank account grows by saving; 

grows by spending. 

‘Take your needle, my child, and work at 
your pattern; it will eome out a rose by and 
by.”’ Life is. like that—one stitch at a time 
taken patiently, and the pattern will come ou 
all right like the embroidery.—[Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 
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The Swiss Political Trinity—Initiative refer- 
endum and proportional representation. The 
first two systems are employed in voting in 
federal, state and local affairs. No party in 
Switzerland, not even a representative, dare 
openly oppose this principle, and yet many of 
the politicians curse the new institution, be- 
cause it insures the government of the people 
by the people for the people. In a recent let- 
ter, Karl Burkli says: ‘‘The Swiss people are 
about to decide by referendum whether there 
shall be a purely state bank, without any par- 
ticipation of private capital. As most of the 
cantons already have cantonal banks, the an- 
swer will probably bein the affirmative. And 
the century will not have elapsed before the 
Swiss peoplé will have decided to nationalize 
the railroads and very probably also to adopt 
proportional representation. Indeed six can- 
tons and the federal city of Berne already have 
proportional representation. Zurich voted 
last year by referendum that the city should 
take over and manage the street railways.”’ 
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A LOVELY FACE. 


Beauty is the Greatest Power 
of Attraction. 






Women Recognize it; Men Bow Before 


its Shrine. 


The Secret of Good Looks Disclosed. 
How to Look Your Best. 


Never was there atime when women did not try 
to make themselves beautiful. Whatis so lovely 
as a round, rosy face, white forehead and full red 
lips; what so annoying as the black-heads and 
pimples on the face, with the dirty, greasy look 
which always accompanies them. Life is not 
worth living, the young girl thinks, because of the 
bad, unpleasant look of her skin, which she tries 
in vain toimprove by the use of various cosmetics, 
ointments and powders, not knowing that all the 
while the trouble is not in the skin itself, but in 
the system. It is sometimes absolutely danger- 
ous to use outside applications, for if the skin is 
simply cleared the disease is likely to attack 
some internal organ of the body, where it may 
prove fatal to life itself. Butin purifying the 
blood, the cure is natural, permanest and without 
any injury. 

Miss Alice Hopkins, who resides at 632 South 
Tenth street, Philadelphia, Pa, was unhappy be- 
cause of her unsightly face, and writes an inter- 
esting letter on this subject. 

She says: ‘‘Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy is a wonderful medicine and cured me 
completely of one of the very worst forms of dys- 
pepsia. Words cannot express whatI have suf- 
fered in body and mind for almost three years. 
Not the least of my troubles was an entire loss of 
healthy color in my face, The natural glow disap- 
peared entirely, and a horrible saffron yellow 
took its place. You can imagine my feelings when 
I was asked a dozen times a day as to whether I 
was suffering from jaundice. At this time I was 
enduring ali the tortures of indigestion, and could 
not retain enough food to give me the necessary 
nourishment. Consequently I lost flesh rapidly 
and became weaker each day. The doctors told 
me Iwas suffering from nervous dyspepsia and 
biliousness. 





MISS ALICE HOPKINS. 


“I knew I was getting -worse day by day, and 
Isoon lost all heart. Everything irritated me, 
and I was in a state of most intense nérvousness. 
I took to my bed and did not leave it for several 
weeks. I firmly believe J never should have risen 
from my bed again had it not been for the relief 
I obtained from Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. When I look back on my condition 
then, it seems positively miraculous that any 
medicine could have worked such a prompt and 
effective cure. : 

‘The first benefit 1 felt from Dr Greene’s medi- 
cine was a general toning up of the system. After 
the first bottle I was able to hold light, nutritious 
food on my stomach. The constant feeling of dull 
pain in the region of the stomach grew daily less, 
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and my blood seemed to circulate more rapidly, 
I was filled with new life and hope. 

“The effect of Nervura on my complexion was 
most satisfactory. The yellow tinge gradually 
disappeared and in a few weeks the natural color 
began to return to my cheeks. I was charmed 
with Dr Geene’s Nervura and I continued taking 
it until I-was entiely well and strong. Of course 
I was highly complimented on my greatly improv- 
ed condition, but I always assured my friends 
that my restorations to health was due entirely 
to Dr Greene’s Nervura, the wonderful blood 
and nerve medicine. My complexion is clear 
and healthy and at night I sleep as soundly as a 
child.”’ 

it is letters like these which prove the wonder- 
ful power of ®r Greene’s Nervura, the great blood 
and nerve remedy. By the use of this marvelous 
medicine the system is cleansed, giving a clear 
and healthy bloom and freeing the complexlon 
form blotches [and pimples. It is nature’s own 
remedy, a purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
less compound, the discovery of the celebrated 
physician, Dr Greene, of 35 West 14th St, New York 
City, who can always be consulted free of charge, 
either personally or by letter. 





New and Standard Books 


Irrigation Farming. 


A handbook for the practical appitcation of water in 
the production of crops. By Lute Wilcox. The author, 
Secretary National Irrigation Congress, is a practical 
man who has spent the greater portion of his life in 
irrigation work, and who has probably written more 
about modern irrigation than any living person. This 
book is primarily written for and adapted to our west- 
ern farmers and farms, but is equally valuable to farm- 
ers in all sections of the country. It is divided into 
twenty chapters, each of which is a complete and ex- 
haustive but condensed treatise on its special topic. 
Contents—History of irrigation, advantages of irriga- 
tion, relation of soils to irrigation, treatment of alkali, 
water supply, canal construction, reservoirs and ponds, 
pipes for irrigation purposes, flumes and their structure, 
duty and measurement of water, methods of applying 
water, irrigation of field crops, irfigation of the garden, 
irrigation for the orchard, the vineyard and small 
fruits, all about alfalfa, windmills and pumps, devices, 
appliances and contrivances, sub-irrigation and subsoil- 
ing, common law of irrigation, glossary of irrigation 
terms. Profusely, handsomely and practically illus- 
trated. l2mo. Cloth. 2.00 


California Fruits and How to Grow Them. 


A Manual of Methods which have yielded greater suc- 
cess With lists of varieties best ——~ 6% to the different 
districts of the State. By Edward J. Wickson. “— 
svVO. | 


Orange Culture. 


In Florida, Louisiana, and California. A complete 
treatise on Orange Growing, including the lemon and 
lime; also the insects damaging to the erange tree and 
the remedies to be applied; diseasesto which the orange 
tree and fruit are liable, and their remedies; gather- 
ing, packing and shipping the orange; crops that may 
be grown among the orange trees; oils, perfumes, ex- 
tracts, ete., from the citrus. By T. W. oore, D. D. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Florida Fruits. 
And how to raise them. Revised and enlarged edition. 
A practical treatise on the Cultivation, Management and 
Marketing of ail Fruits adapted to the semi-tropical 
regions of the United States; with chapters on evapo- 
rating, and how to use Florila fruits. By Helen Har. 
court. 120. ' 1.25 


Truck Farming at the South. 
A work giving the experience of a successful grower of 
vegetables or “grain truck” for Northern markets. 
Essential to any one who contemplates entering this 
promising fieid of agriculture. y Oemier of 
Georgia. Dlustrated, cioth, l2mo. 1.50 


Sweet Potato Culture. 


Giving full instructions from stares the plants to har- 
vesting and storing the crop. With a chapter on the 
Chinese Yam. By James Fitz, Keswick, Va., author o 
“Southern Apple anu Peach Culture.” Cloth, 12mo. _ .60 


Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 


On their Culture, Propagation and Management. With 
descriptions of all the finest varieties, native and for eign 
cultivated in this country. By A. J. Downing. Seconc 
revision and correction, with large additions. lt con- 
tains the names and synonyms of over 10,000 varieties. 
By Charles Downing. Over 1,100 pages, with several hun- 
dred outline engravings, including Supplements. 5.00 


Stewart’s Feeding Animals. 


By Elliot W. Stewart. A new and valuable practical 
work upon the laws of anima! growth, specially applied 
tothe rearingand feeding of horses, cattle, dairy cows. 
sheep and swine. lllustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden. 


The author is an experienced florist, and this enterpris- 
ing volume embodies his personal experiences in Win- 
dow Gardening during a long period. ew and enlarged 
ge By Julius J. Heinrich. Fully illustrated. = 
2mo. ° 


Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York, . 
Or Pontiac Building, Chicago, Tl. 
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~ OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Cat That Went to College. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


‘*Yes,’’ auntie said, smiling, ‘‘a real live 
cat. I put her into the box myself and pack- 
ed little bits of cold pickerel through the slats 
the last thing, just 
as the stage man 
drove up. Poor lit- 
tle kitty! She was 
so surprised at her 
new and rather 
narrow quarters, 
but I knew she was 
going to avery nice 


“é 





home and a very 

kind master—that 

was Uncle Jack, 
” 


you know,— 
was it truly Uncle Jack?”’ the children 


", 
cried. 


‘*Well, he wasn’t Uncle Jack, then,’’ auntie 
admitted, ‘‘but he is now, anyway. He was 
at Bowdoin college studying away as hard as 
ever he could, and was sometimes a bit lone- 
ly, he wrote, in his two big rooms. So I sent 
my little, round-eyed, long-haired, silky 
Fluff to keep him company. 

‘*What fine times the little pussy did have 
at college! The ‘boys’ used to borrow her 
of Uncle Jack and make little Thanksgiving 
dinners for her up in their rooms, and her 
kittenship grew very fat and sleek, but it 





didn’t seem to stop her playfulness a bit. 
She frisked and tumbled as much as ever. 
The minute Uncle Jack got home from recita- 
tion and opened his door Miss Fluff made a 


leap to his shoulder and purred her delight 
at seeing him again into his ear. Then began 


a frolic—such a frolic! The only trouble was 
that when Uncle Jack was ready to stop, Fluff 
had only begun, so studying was a rather 
difficult matter. How was a boy to dig terri- 
ble Greek roots with a bit of a saucy cat 
perching herself on the book or scurrying up 
and down his back? It got to be such a di- 
lemma that Uncle Jack threatened to expel 
Mistress Fluff from college. But he didn’t, 
oh no, Fluff staid on and graduated with first 
honors one fine June day. You see, she grew 
so fat after a while that she just hed to lie in 
the sun for long rests after her frolics and Un- 
cle Jack made the most of those times to 
study. 

‘When at last commencement time came 
and Uncle Jack put on his long black gown and 
went over to chapel one day with a lot of other 
boys in long black gowns, Fluff?was missing. 
Uncle Jack could not find her to lock her in 
before he went away, and he was too much 
hurried to hunt long. So nothing was seen of 
little Fluff, until she suddenly appeared in 
her long, silky white gown right in among the 
long black gowns, where the boys stood in 
solemn rows before the president to receive 
their diplomas. There stood wee bit of a 
Fluff, as solemn and still as anybody! So 
she graduated with all the honors. And 
that’s the end of the story,’’ auntie said. 















An Experiment in Corn Raising. 
H. A 


Alfred and Bert Saunders are twin brothers, 
Last year on their 10th birthday their papa 
gave each of them a piece of ground and told 
them they might raise anything they wanted 
to, but they must take all the care of it them- 
selves. The boyshad been watching the men 
planting corn in the field and had helped them 
drop some of the kernels, so Bert said: ‘I’m 
going to ask papa if he’ll give us some corn 
and let us plant some in our garden.” ‘‘I tell 
you! let’s ask him for some sweet corn,” said 
Alfred, ‘‘then we’ll have some to roast when it 
gets ripe.” 

When they had told papa what they wanted, 
Mr Saunders said: ‘‘Well, boys, get up bright 
and early to-morrow morning and I'll give you 
the corn and help mark out the hills for you 
before I go to work.’’ The delighted boys ran 
to tell their mother what they were going 
to do. 

“T wonder,”’ 


she said, ‘‘if my little boys want 


to know how to raise some money for Clhrist- 
mas presents.”’ 
“Oh, mother! Can we? Do tell us!” they 


both exclaimed. 

“Well, then, for every good ear of corn which 
you raise I will give you two cents. How will 
that do?’’ They tossed up their caps in great 
glee, ran and hugged and kissed their mother 


till she laughingly sent them out toplay. The 
next morning Bert and Alfred could hardly 
wait to finish breakfast, they were in such a 


hurry to get to their work. Mr Saunders told 
them as they were each 10 years old they ought 
to be able to take care of 10 hills. When these 
were all marked out he told them to put four 
kernels of corn into each hill and showed them 
how to cover it well. He then left the boys to 
themselves. 

Bert very carefully picked out just four ker- 
nels and put them into each hill as his. father 
had showed them, but Alfred thought he 
would get more money than his brother if he 
put in more corn, so for every hill he counted 
out eight kernels and put them all in. Ina 
few days the green leaves began to push them- 
selves up into the sunlight and Alfred was 
much pleased to see that he had a great many 
more leaves in his hiils than his brother. The 
boys hoed their corn and kept out the weeds, 


so that in a few weeks it was quite high. But 
somehow Bert’s corn was a little taller than 
Alfred’s and the stalks were larger around. 
Week after week went by and Bert watched 


his grow taller and taller till it was above his 
head, while Alfred saw that his had stopped 
growing and was already turning yellow. 

When the pretty silk tassels came out 
the corn was ripe, Alfred could find but 
few ears which were good enough to be eaten. 
One morning Bert came out with a bright 50c 
piece which his mother had given him and told 
him that was his corn money. Alfred's corn 
had brought him but 18c and there were no 
more ears. He had meant to have so much. 
He burst out crying as his father came and 
took him up on his knee. 

Mr Saunders then told his little boy that he 
had put in too many kernels to have his corn 
grow well, and that if he ever wanted to have 
things grow nicely in his garden, he must 
plant them in the right way. This year Al- 
fred and Bert are trying corn raising again, 
and it is to be hoped that each little boy will 
get more than fifty cents for Christmas. 


and 
very 





Music for the Girls and Boys. 


A pleasing exercise for young folks who are 
studying the piano or organ, entitled My bon- 
nie Lass, is given herewith. From a musical 
standpoint it is excellent and of a high order, 
and it will prove enjoyable as well. 





Client: You have saved my estate. How can 
I ever recompense you? Lawyer: I am dispos- 
ed to make it easy for you, with several pay- 
ments. I am willing to take the estate as the 
first payment. 


‘Papa, buy me a European prince,’’ said 
the daughter of one of America’s trust kings 
to her father. ‘‘I can’t do it now, my daugh- 
ter,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I have to buy two or 
three legislatures for my own use.’’ 














MOTHERS 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


Chat of Matters Feminine. 


/ HE GIRLS of the Georg- 
ia normal school at Mill- 
edgeville attended the 
exposition at Atlanta for 
a week, clad inthe uni- 
form which they are re- 
quired to wear during 








warm months of the 
school year. This is a 
white or blue and waite striped percale shirt 


waist,with Eton jacket and skirt of brown 
serge. The serge is made and colored solely for 
these students and is to be purchased only in 
Milledgeville. The cost of the suits,aside from 
the making at tlie school ($2.50) or by the 
owner under direction without ex- 
penses, is $6.24, this covering everything. The 
Oxford cap costs $1.50, the gloves $1. The com- 
mencement dress must be of pure white lawn 
in regulation style and cost not over $2. The 
cost of the outfit for the full year is fixed at 
$25. The object in this is, first, economy; 
second, to prevent the distinguishing differ- 
ence in circumstances which dress is apt to 
denote, and, finally, to keep the minds of the 
pupils free from thoughts of personal adorne 
ment and for other things. 


school 


A question which strikes Mayor Strong of 
New York as a pertinent one, and which he is 
asking with characteristic bluntness, is why & 
man acting as vice president of a public school 
should be paid $2016 a year while @® woman 
doing the same work gets only $1200. 





A club which shall serve as a convenient 
resting place in the shopping center for women 
living out of town, who frequently pass the 
day shopping in that district of the city, was 
opened in New York city the last week in 
October. Information in regard to shops, 
dressmakers and milliners is furnished, a 
messenger service has been established, facili- 
ties for writing letters offered, packages cared 
for and umbrellas lent. There is also a lunch 
room. 





Take the pictures of authors, actors or prom- 
inent people which are so plenty in the cur- 
rent magazines, and mount them neatly on 
pasteboard. Offer a simple prize to the one 
recognizing the greatest number. The cards 
should be laid on a table where they can be 
seen plainly, and each one should be lettered 
or numbered. This is a new and pleasing 
variation of the familiar library parties. 





Paradise, says @ newspaper philosopher, is 
the place where women quit asking them- 
selves ‘‘What will the neighbors say’”’ 


Dressmakers say that the American woman 
is growing taller. Ten years ago the length of 
the average dress skirt was 42 inches; to-day 
it measures 45 inches. 

Some women, even among good housewives, 
are changing their wash day to Saturday. 
That is generally baking day, when a good 
hot fire is a stern necessity, and if there are 
two workers in a house, the baking can be in 
progress while the clothes are boiling. After 
the washing is finished there is always plenty 
of hot water left for scrubbing, then there is 
the blissful restful Sunday that comes between 
washday and ironing day. 





There is a new novel out by Edward W. 
Townsend, who created Chimmie Fadden, 
which tells of the up-growing of a Bowery 
girl. Itis called A Daughter of the Tene- 
ments, and is well worth reading. Wholly 
unlike tis Meadow Grass, by Alice Brown, 
which leads one away from crowded streets 
to the outdoor freshness of New England. 
But there are older ones which may be still 
unread; choose from among them that charm- 
ing series of pictures by. Ilan Maclaren, Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush, The Stark Munro 
Letters by Conan Doyle, Constance Fenimore 
Woolson’s last work, The Front Yard,and that 
entertaining story of a month abroad which 
is entitled About Paris, by Richard Harding 
Davis. Bessie Costrell, by Mrs) Humphrey 
Ward, 


is well worth reading, so is The Master 





AND DAUGHTERS 


by Zangwill. To get away from fiction, try 
Letters of Celia Thaxter, My Arctic Journal 
by Mrs Peary, A Thousand Miles up the Nile 
by Amelia B. Edwards, Sunshine and Stormin 
The East by Lady Brassey, Ten Days in Spain 
by Kate Field, A*Painter’s Camp by Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton,and The Girlhood of Shake- 
spear’s Heroines. All of these are vastly enter- 
taining. 


— 


A Convenient Cape. 


All the soft and heavy cloths are appropri- 
ate for this model, with any style of trimming. 
It is made of brown or black camel’s hair and 
trimmed with a wide band of black Thibet, 
which passes around the neck and down both 
sides of the front. 





No 863. Benvola cape. Sizes, medium and 
large. 
Inciosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
seg See Size 
WR ks. ees atc 
Address ..... 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10¢ for EAcH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 

sausccascitliaacacaocig 

Lime Did the Business.—When*I put the 
milk down cellar this spring I was greatly 
troubled by-the mold that formed wherever I 
spilled a-drop of milk on the cement floor, as 
well as on the shelves and cupboard doors. I 
washed, and I wiped, and I scrubbed, and 
the more I fussed and worked the worse it 
became. Finally in desperation I took some 
of the lime out of the box in the cellar, where 
it had become air-slaked, and put it on the 
cupboard shelves and slipping my hand into 
a paper sack I rubbed it in all over the 
shelves and door. Then I séattered some on 
the floor, and with an old broom scrubbed it 
as you would water on a wood floor. Then 
I swept it out,and after that whenever I spill- 
ed anything I would immediately cover it 
with the lime. Once a week I gave every- 
thing a good lime scrubbing and sweeping, 
and my cellar was far cleaner and sweeter than 
it had been before.—[ Martha. 





Mustard improves lobster, salad and 
meats, but never use it with fowl. 


cold 





It is a waste of good things 
to use ‘“‘pearl glass’’ or ‘‘pearl 
top,’’ unless you get the right 
shape and size for your lamp. 
See the ‘‘Index to Chimneys” 
—free. 

Write Geo A ashe Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


tough glass. 


maker of 
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A NOBLE LIFE 


SPENT FOR AND WITH SUFFER- 
ING WOMEN, 


A Life’s Work Perpetuated through a 
Faithful Daughter, and Records of 
Priceless Value. 

(SPECIAL TO OUB LADY READERS.) 

What a vast amount of misery and 
suffering has been prevented by the clear- 
headed foresight of one noble woman! 

She had struggled, labored, and sacri- 
ficed for the welfare of her sex. 

The eyes of the women of the world 
were upon her. 




















As she recalled the past, and tried to 
penetrate the future, a smile of supreme 
satisfaction passed over her honest face 
as she remembered that her life’s work 
would be perpetuated. 

The room in which she sat contained 
hundreds of volumes of records; and, 
turning to her daughter, she said, — 

‘‘My daughter, this room, as you well 
know, contains the records of my life’s 
work, in which for many years you have 
so diligently assisted me. 

‘* By earnest application you have come 
passed my methods; and it is a happi- 
ness to think that when I leave, the 
glorious work will, through you, go on. 

‘The mission is a noble one. DoasI 
have done: never permit a woman’s ape 
peal to go unheeded. 

‘‘ These records tell of every case ever 
submitted to me; and it is my wish that 
the facts they contain shall in time prove 
a much-needed education to the women 
of the world.”’ 

Thus did Lydia E. Pinkham hand over 
to her daughter, Mrs. Charles H. Pink- 
ham, what may be termed the salvation 
of her sex; and that wonderful remedy, 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, which all druggists considcr as 
standard as flour, goes on redéemin ng 
hundreds of women from the fearf 
consequences of female diseases, 





subject to full examination 


AMERICAN I4k.ELGIN 
SS. \Star engraved, gold plated, hunting case, 

Sa With finejeweled, nickel, stem windand on = 
movement, Guaranteed for five years. 


ie BNILL-HE PAYS THE EXPRESS. 


25¢ WITH ORDER, BALANCE C.0, .D, $4.25 
‘ 









eee ec enpee paid. 
W. HILL & CO., Wholesale wheat 
207 State Street, Chicago, 
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Like a permanent posi- 
WOULD UJ : tion and $150 month- 
y,ifso write us at once. 


= will send you full iculars Pree. or & valuable 
eS of our ———_ paca a Silver P om 30 peasy 


Stan dord &! Slicer Wore 1 wy ity 
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GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. 


Simple, but Pretty 


This quilt design, photographed from a 
block contributed by Aunt Liza, illustrates 


ei t rr" a apes 





the attractiveness of a dainty, simple pattern. 
In the original block the materials are white 
and pink figured muslin. 





Have You Made Your Mince Meat? 


Appleless Mince Meat.—Chop fine 8 _ lbs 
green tomatoes and add 6 lbs sugar, 1 oz each 
of cloves, cinnamon and allspice, simmer 
slowly till tomatoes are cléar, then put away 
in covered jars. For pies take in the propor- 
tion of 3 tomatoes and 4 meat and season with 
butter, boiled cider and sugar if needed, as 
regular mince pies should be seasoned. 

Mince Meat.—Two bowls chopped apples, 1 
bowl chopped meat, } lb suet, grated rind and 
juice of 1 lemon, 2 teacups molasses, 1 large 
teaspoon each of cinnamon, and cloves, 1 nut- 
meg, 1 lb raisins, 4 lb currants, } lb citron 
cut fine, 1 quart cider and sugar and salt to 
taste. 

Mince Pies.—Five crackers rolled fine,2 cups 
hot water, 2 cups sugar, 1 cup raisins, chop- 
ped a little, 1 cup molasses, 4 cup vinegar 
(fill the cup with water), 4 cup butter, 1 tea- 
spoonful each of cloves, cinnamon and salt, 
4 teaspoon pepper and nutmeg.—[Mrs Henry 
Hall. 

Cracker Mince Pie.—Two cups rolled crack- 
er, 1 cup sugar, # cup molasses, 4 cup butter, 
4 cup boiled cider, 1 cup hot water, 1 cup cur- 
rants, 1 cup raisins and spices same as for a 
mince-meat pie. 

Mock Mince Pie.—Twelve crackers rolled 
fine, 1 cup hot water, 4 cup vinegar, 1 cup mo- 
lasses, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup currants, 1 cup rais- 
ins, spice to taste; measure with a tea cup. 
Some use 1 cup dried bread crumbs and also 
add small cup butter. This will make four pies. 


Quince Conserves and Desserts. 


Preserved Quinces.—Pare and seed the fruit 
and cut into quarters. Place in a deep kettle 
with just enough water to cover them, and 
boil until they can be readily pierced with a 
fork. When done take out the quarters, strain 
the water and in it dissolve ? lb of sugar for 
every pound of quinces. Set over the fire and 


cook until the syrup is quite thick. Then re- 
turn the fruit and boil together five minutes. 
Can in glass jars. 

Quince Marmalade.—This requires that the 


fruit be pared, cored and quartered the same 
as for preserving. Boil them gently in water 
uncovered until they begin to soften. Strain 
off the water and beat the quince in a mortar 
or a wooden bowl to athick pulp. Stir in # 
jb of sugar for every pound of fruit and if 
lemon flavor be liked, the juice and skin of a 
large lemon may be added. Cook until it be- 
comes stiff. Put up in small molds. This 
marmalade is the foundation for a nice dessert 
known as 

Quince Fritters.—These, with marmalade, are 
also excellent. Over 3 tablespoonfuls of flour 
pour enough boiling water to form a stiff 
paste, stirring carefully to prevent its becom- 
ing lumpy. Allow it to cool and then break 








IVORY SOAP 


99 44700 PURE 


At all grocery stores two sizes of Ivory soap are sold;'one that costs 


five cents a cake, and a larger size. 
venient and economical for laundry and general household use. 


The larger cake is the more con- 
If your 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 











SP BDO BODES EDIS EDOD] EDO 


SOLD! 


dirtiest wristbands and collars of a dirty shirt. 
Weshiog Machine, which is 
Pest bedding and all with equal effect. 





and prices write 


Under a POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


to wash as clean as can a done on the washboard, even to the 

This applies to Terriff’s Perfect 

aranteed to wash from the finest linen or lace to the heavi- 

Machines sent On trial at wholesale prices; if not 

satisfactory money refunded. LIVE AGENTS WANTED. For terms, exclusive territory 

TLAND ND MFC: SO. Box 23, Portland, Mich. 
DO~ td 0S DOS Os COO 1 COL ere 

















into it the yolks of 4 eggs and the whites of 
two, without whipping them. Stir and beat 
all vigorously together. Heat § lb of lard very 
hot, drop in a dessert spoonful ‘of the batter at 
atime and fry a delicate brown. Between 
each two fritters put a spoonful of quince mar- 
malade, sticking them together. Another 
way is to stir pieces of preserved quince, chop- 
ped fine, through the batter before frying. 
Serve on a heated platter and eat with butter 
and sugar. 

Quince Snow.—Beat the whites of 2 eggs to a 
stiff froth, sweeten with } lb of sugar and in 
this meringue stir 4 lb of quince marmalade. 
Pile lightly on a dish in a pyramid and bake 
a pale yellow. 

Baked quinces are done exactly the same as 
apples. Remove the cores and fill the space 
with sugar. Set the fruit in a pan, pour a lit- 
tle water over it and bake in a hot oven until 
quite soft. 


Comfortable Knitted Slippers. 


GERTRUDE CRENSHAW. 





The requisites are, one pair sheepskin soles, 


one yard of one-inch ribbon, one hank of Ger- 
mantown yarn, two large steel knitting nee- 
dles. Cast on forty stitches, and for No 3 
soles knit back and forth till the strip is 12 
inches long. Bind off sixteen stitches and 
knit till the entire strip measures 154 inches. 
The dotted lines in Fig 6 show where the 
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slipper is folded, and the crosses, where the 
two edges are joined together. Fig @ shows 


the slipper complete. 
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cobalt 


Antwerp __ blue, 


sienna. 





This design may be used to deco- 
rate china, for fane 
of bolting cloth, sil 
might also be painted in water- 
colors upon aframe of heavy paper 
cut as you please to accommodate 
any siyle of P ete gem ee To deco- 

ashion wash over ita 
background of soft greens and blues, 
with here and there a flush of pink. 
Then paint the clovers with crimson 
lakes and light red, using a touch of 
in the shadows. 
greens cool and gray with cadmiums, 
black 
Use the same colors for the 
others, only remember that the clo- 
ver leaves are a bluish gray, not the 
intense deep green of glossier ae 
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Going into Mourning.—I am not accustomed 
to write for the but felt that I would be 
glad to talk a while with Miss Perry 

. about what I thought 
of going into mourn- 
ing. Lam quite con- 
seious of the fact that 
but few .people_ will 
agree with me, and as 

am a real genuine 
Yankee I will begin to 
answer Miss Perry’s 
question first by ask- 
ing more. What good 
is it? Is ita tangible 
sign of sorrow? Is it 
not an old-time, heath- 
enish custom? Is it 
not done more on ac- 
count of the speech of 
people than from any 


press, 
little 





real sense of duty? Is 

it not a very expen- 
sive transformation? I think it no real evi- 
dence of mourning, simply ~aping a fashion 
of bygone days. A true and devoted wife, it 
seems to me, would show as much sorrow of 
heart and mourn as one not to be comforted, 
just as deeply, just as truly, in wlhtite as in 


black. I am well aware that many follow up 
this old-time custom as dupes of fashion, to 
avoid what this one or that one would say, 
with a desire to have all pass along harmoni- 
ously. Much of this black crape dress is an 
appeal to the eye. Hearts mourn their dead, 
tis true, and neither tinsel nor gold can pre- 
vent it. So where there is no real sorrow, 
although one be clad in deepest mourning, it 
is not conducive to or in sympathy with sor- 
row. Henry Ward Beecher desired his good 
wife to forego the usual black attire at his fu- 
neral, which she did, and appeared at the side 
of the bier with red roses in her hat. When I 
am dead and gone and my friends gather to 
pay their last tribute of respect I aim not old- 
fashioned enough to wish them to wear other 
than what is usually worn, let it be black or 
brown. Symbols of mourning may be all right 
for and in keeping with the draperies and 
adornments of the funeral chariot, but they 
are not evidences of real mourning.—[Old 
Fashion. 

Interfering with the Weather.—I 
asking you a question in 
your sketch of Mr Moore, 
prognosticator. How can 
tenipt to forecast weather? For suppose he 
predicts a long drouth and ‘when it begins 
Deacon Mountain-mover prays God to send 
rain. Is this not liable, nay, certain to 
change the order of natural events? Mr 
Moore, if he be orthodox, ought to issue a 
proclamation requesting all praying people 
from interfering with the weather.—[C. W. 


feel 
connection 
the great weather 
a man dare at- 


like 
with 





Lanterns on the Haymow.—Now that the 
season for thunder storms is past, I was just 
wondering how the Tablers feel when one is 
raging, especially in the’ night. peer 
many of them are able to sleep calmly throug 
it all, but that is more than I can do,-as with 
the approach of an electric storm my nerves 
are all ‘‘on edge,’? and I hurry to the barn so 


as to be ready to turn out the live stock in 
case the barn is struck. You never can tell 
when your turn willcome. After it is all 


over and we get the morning papers we Tead 
that ‘‘so and so’s barn was struck by light- 
hing last night and totally consumed, togeth- 
er with 25 cows, 2 horses and 50 tons of hay.’’ 
It is a sad story to read, and it is not an easy 
thing to find a remédy that will act when 
needed. There are other causes besides light- 
ning which consume the farmer’s products, 
and that is his own carelessness with a_ light- 
ed lantern. When winter sets in a lantern is 


necessary, but I don’t think it. is the proper 
thing to take it up into the haymow 
when you want to throw down feed for the 
stock. It would be safer to do that before 
dark and have enough left over for early 
morning use. Most farmers I have known 


use only one lantern and in going from place 
to place in the barn carry it with them, en- 
tailing the use of only one hand. When he 
wants to use both, the lantern is set on the 
floor, and thus furnishes the material for a 
paragraph in the daily papers next morning: 
Cause, an overturned lantern. For the last 
ten years I have used two lights, one be- 
the other in the bharn proper, 


hind the cows. 
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and can do my chores with 
of comfort as in daylight. 
good deal of ‘‘cuss’’ words, as nobody feels 
religiously inclined when: they knock their 
heads in the darkness against a beam which 
they thought was three feet further along. It 
is easier to pay for the extra oil needed than 
to build a new barn.—[Bachelor of Corda- 
ville. 


About Pinafores. evening, Tablers. 
I have just returned from a two months’ vaca- 
tion and have been reveling in your talks of 
the past weeks. How anxious Iam for Joseph 
or Henry W. Smith to meet Rosemary and 
make a proposal. I want to be behind the 
door. After all, \What’s the use of all this fuss 
about nothing? Girls aren’t forced to marry 
in this age. If you are single, don’t begin to 
groan about the half dozen pinafores clinging 
to your skirts. If you are determined to get 
married anyway, be sure you get a temperate, 
Christian man who treats his mother and sis- 


the same degree 
This plan saves a 


— Good 





ters with respect. Make sure that you love 
him and at least have a belief that he loves 
you, and the pinafores won’t trouble you as 
much as you think.—[Colorado Sunflower. 
Dangerous to Good Morals.— Just what does 
Fannie M. Taylor mean by free divorce? 
Without costing money, or such changes in 
the law as to make it possible to have mar- 


riages annulled more easily than at present? 
In either case the spread of such doctrine is 


dangerous to good morals. I think what we 
need is no divorce allowing a remarriage, and 
laws to prevent hasty marriage. If all sin- 
gle people were happy we might agree with 


New England that girls are too senisble to 
marry, but it seems to me that the real hap- 
piness is the other way, even allowing for the 
real failures. A young man who is worth hay- 
ing will gladly leave ‘off those needless ex- 
penses for the sake of making a home with a 
woman he loves. But the trouble is the y are 
afraid to ask the girls to start humbly at first, 
as young folks always used todo. They judge 
the girls just as New England does the young 
men, the whole from a few. I think people 
nowadays are giving too much prominence to 
style and show, and not enough to comfort 





and good character and principles.—[{Susan 
Nipper. 
A Peace-Maker from Florida.—I have come 


peace between Novello and F. H. 
Richardson. Jonathan in his lifetime often 
told me, ‘‘Amanda, you have no more spunk 
than a chicken.’’ I guess that is the reason I 
Now I Novello a 


to make 


am never Cross. picture 
kind-faced lady, only a little out of sorts 
sometimes, having been raised to have her 


F. H. Richardson 


own way by kind parents. 
sweet-tempered 


I picture as a fine-looking, 
gentleman who would not make a slave of 
mother, sister or wife, but will make life 
pleasant for them. No gentleman wants to be 
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called an animal even if Darwin’s theory be 
true. Linvite you both to come to Florida 
and I shall decorate my log cabin with a 


motto, ‘‘Peace between Novello and Richard- 
son; the same to Fay’s comet and the earth.’’ 
Novello may not find things too exact, but we 
do the best we can. We take a swim in the 
lake each day. But between our freeze and 
the railroads we have to make our clothing 
of oat sacks, but we have a change, one 1n 
the house and one in the barnyard, so there 


is no smell. We have cowpeas and sweet 
potatoes three times a day, so 7 will not 
starve. All I ask is, be kind and do not quar- 


rel.—[ Mrs Sixty. 


Asked and Answered.—Will someone tell why 
the mild, beautiful days of late autuinn are 
called Indian summer’—[N. 

Mrs J. W. L.: 1. First-rate stories of farm 
life are in demand. 2. A good story well told 
and neatly written, whose only fault was poor 
punctuation, would not be rejected on account 
of this defect. 3. Stories are paid for, if of 
money value. 4. Questions are not answered 
by mail. 

Will some one please send me a pretty pat- 
tern for a worsted quilt through the columns 
of this paper? Let’s try and keep this full of 
] 
Pote, New Harmony, Posey Co, Ind. 

I would say that I can furnish several blocks 
18 by 18 of silk and satin crazy patchwork, 
neatly put together and nicely embroidered.— 
[Mrs J. C. Wood, Central Valley, N Y. 

Will somebody ‘please tell me through this 
paper how to dye light fur a fast black, also 
woolen cloth’ —{W. O. Belk. 

If Yellow Rose will send her name and ad- 
dress with a two-cent stamp I will lend her 
my book of fancy patterns for mittens.—[J. 
M., Box 93, Chester, Ct. 

Would one of you who is interested in 
stamp collecting please address a few lines 
to me on a post card and I will do the same 
for you, if‘ you wish to add a Cape post card 
to your collection. Iam astamp collector in 
a small way, that is, I make it a pleasure, 
not a business. I do not buy stamps for my 
album, but exchange and friends give; it 
spoils sport to buy. So if some one will send 
me a post card and their address I will be 
glad to do the same. At present I am—{ Miss 
Bones, C P G, Alabama, Butterworth, Tran- 
skie, 





Cape Colony, South Africa. 





‘‘CAN’T WE COME IN AND SHARE THE FUN?’’ 








Timely Warning. 







: 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. 
used in their manufactures. 

1 Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


Walter - 


No chemicals are 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 








DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 

New scientific invention;different from 
all other devices. The onl ‘Safe. simple, 
comfortable and invisible Ear Drum in 
the world. Helps where medical skill 


Write for i. = string attachment. 
DRUM IN rite for pamph 
POSITION LSON NEAR DRUM CO.; 

Pr. es... (104 Trust Bidg., — Ky. 


1122 Broadway, N. Y. 





Superfiuous. Any doctor will tel! you the only sure 
method of removal is by electrolysis. _ Battery, 
.for sale. EKZET CO,, 


HAIR 


complete outfit, directions, ete. 
Box 647, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








WALL PAPER 


SAMPLES RE from the factories not co 
by the Wall Paper Trust, at prices fully se per 
eent. lower than others. 


White Blanks that retail at l0c, 4c.a roll. 
New Lustres we.. Tc. = 
Embossed Golds ee 15c.“ 


Other grades and ee as low, 


DEALERS zseiousewieeb DISCOUNT 


KAYSER & ALLMA 
he Lazgost bd fag Concern in the U. 8. 
- y t e 
ge 934 Marker Street) PHILADELPHIA. 


When writes to ac'vertisers be eure. to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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Farmers’ Daughters.—I. 











A LITTLE TEXAS LASSIE. 
ec 


In a College Girl’s Room. 





student considers the essen- 
tials of life in her room at college are, first 
and foremost, the desk and bookcase; then 
comes a window seat with as many pillows as 
she can afford,—the more the better. The ac- 
companying photograph shows a characteristic 
corner of a student’s room at one of the largest 
colleges, the owner evidently belonging to the 
class of ’97. Of course every room is equipped 
with a tea table and a generous supply of cups 
and saucers and spoons, fora tea table is more 
than necessary to the comfort and happiness 
of a college girl, and her friends—especially 
the friends. Comfortable-looking couches 
with luxurious piles of cushions are a common 


What the girl 








feature of the rooms, and an excellent sample 
of feminine ingenuity, for if the truth be 
known these elegant divans do duty as beds 
at night. One clever girl discovering that a 
single room was not large enough to hold both 
a couch and a bed, decided to take down the 


pedstead furnished by the college and trans- 
formed that neat but’ severe-looking article 


into such a handsome couch that within a 
week every girl in the dormitory had tried the 
same experiment. 
Many of the girls 
mandolins, which are 
rooms in an effective way. Photographs there 
are in the greatest abundance, but unlike the 
men, who decorate the walls of their college 
rooms with the photographs of all the girls 
who will add their pictures to the collection, 
college Zirls rarely display a man’s picture in 
their room, unless it be that of some relative 
or celebrity. Gibson’s drawings in Life are 
something of a fad with them, and these il- 
lustrations are seen pinned all over their 
screens, doors and walls. In their choice of 
taste, yet the 


own banjos, guitars or 
seattered about the 


pictures they show a variety of 
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excellent character of all the pictures is no- 
ticeable. Among the more popular subjects 
are the Sistine Madonna, Empress Louise, St 
Cecilia, Niobe, the boy St John,Titian’s Pres- 
entation and the Angelus. Etchings and 
water colors are great favorites. There are a 
few oils, while some students have a fancy for 
the pretty French prints. 

If there is one thing a 
above all else it her memorabilia book, 
which usually reposes in a prominent place 
on the center table. Within the pages of this 
big book you find chronicled ‘‘My first 
spread,’’ and the ‘*grinds’’ received on this or 
that jolly occasion. Here are also pasted in 
german favors and dance programs. The girls 
all own a few signs that have been collected 
from—they never tell where; and among the 
signs that they consider real gems are an- 
nouncements of ‘‘Pews to rent,’’ ‘‘This way 
to the side show,’’ ‘‘Dogs not allowed,’’ 
‘‘Walk your horses,’’ ‘‘Please shut the door,’’ 
‘Visitors not allowed on Sundays.’’ It takes 
all kinds of girls to make up a college and 
nothing is more characteristic of each than the 
room which becomes her little home during 
the four years that she is away from the par- 
ental roof. 


college girl prizes 
is 
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Just for Greens. 
ADELE M. HAYWARD. 





It was on a chill November morning that I 
saw above the hedge Dorothy’s unseasonable 
sunbonnet, and sauntered across to interview 
her. Old Joe had divided and spaded up her 
backdoor plantation into garden beds, three 
feet by ten, giving each its topdressing and 
pathway of separation from its neighbor. The 
little woman herself was sowing in one of 
them dandelion seeds, in as severely regular 
rows as if she expected them to come up 
Christmas green peas. 

‘*T get a sale at fancy prices for the produce 
of all those beds,’’ said she, ‘‘and they were 
really just for greens. I shall sow a lettuce 
bed to-day, and one of spinach, as I find fall 
sowing serves me best. My dandelions will 
be ready for market when in early spring the 
housewife begins to think, ‘How good a mess 
of greens would be.’ Then to each basketful 
I shall add some long and lush leaves of dock, 
which I coax and coddle into growth in that 
fence corner. In the very teeth of spring 
frosts I sow sea kale, Swiss chard, chives, 
mustard and cress. Inside of six weeks I am 
sending out my baskets of kale, chard, mus- 
tard or beet greens, each with its bunch of 
chives or cress on top. Often the pungent 
chives or cress sells the basket of greens; ear- 
ly spinach sells itself. 

‘* By the thinning out of beds, and a second 
sowing about the 15th of May, I keep some- 
thing available for those who need, until time 
for getting in seed for fall and winter greens. 
I sow endive late in July and corn salad the 
last week in August, and whoever will do ex- 
perimental work, as I have done, may con- 
trive a succession of succulent salads, for 
Fourth of July or Christmas day, as the case 
may be, and that not merely ‘just for greens,’ 
but for the incoming of that useful commodi- 
ty, cash.’’ 





Seeing Clearly. 





No soul can ever clearly see 
Another’s highest, noblest part 
Save through the sweet philosophy 
And loving wisdom of the heart. 
[Phoebe Cary. 





A Linen Picture Frame. 
SARAH RODNEY. 


Three-eighths of a yard of fine linen will 
make two frames. Cut them of the desired 
size and have each stamped with a graceful 
design of maidenhair fern or any other that 
your fancy dictates, leaving space at one side 


to cut out for the photograph. Embroider 
them in solid embroidery with filoselle, in 
shades of green, if you use the maidenhair. 


In art stores you can get the linen ready 
stamped and the frames for covering, but you 
can easily make your own frames out of paste- 
board by cutting the size your linen will cov- 
er, cutting out the same place for the picture 
and covering the frame with a piece of sheet 
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wadding before putting on the linen. 
you buy the frames ready for covering, they 
do not require the wadding. 
a ea 

A Widely Read Girl.—One of the most [wide- 
ly read young women I ever met was a coun- 
try girl whose only literary opportunities, at 
home, were what was to be found in their 
small village library. She told me that for 
three years she had followed the lead fof the 
Round Robin reading club, which has its 
headquarters in Philadelphia and whose 
courses of reading are directed” by some of 
the most prominent literary men and women 
in our country.—[ Elliott. 








A New Witness. 


HEAPING UP THE EVIDENCE— 
PROOF UPON PROOF. 





A West Troy Man’s Testimony Added to that of 
Thousands of Others in Favor of the Wonderful 
Efficacy of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. 

From the Times, Troy, N Y. 

The effectiveness of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills has 
been recognized in thousands of instances in re- 
cent years and testimonials have been received 
from every quarter of the globe, praising in the 
highest terms.this wonderful remedy, which has 
been of such incalculable benefit to mankind. 

On a recent morning an instance in which the 
pills had accomplished an admirable work was 
brought to the attention of a Times reporter, 
who started at once to ascertain the authenticity 
of the report. 

It was in the village of West Troy, New York, 
that the object of the search resided and soon 
after crossing the pretty Hudson the reporter was 
successful in locating his man, Lewis Ferguson. 

Mr Ferguson was found at hisjwork in the large 
box shop of Harrington & Co, where he is engaged 
as foreman. He greeted the scribe pleasantly and 
in conversation Dr Williams’ Pink Pills were 
spoken of, whereupon Mr Ferguson’s face bright- 
ened and he began to tell of the good the pills 
had done for him. 

Mr Ferguson said :, “About two years agoI had 
an attaek of facial paralysis and my left side was 
affected. Iheard of the merits of Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills and decided to try them. I think that 
perhaps I used half a dozen boxes. The pills ac- 
complished wonderful improvement in my con- 
dition, and [am now practically{ffree from the 
effects of the paralytic stroke. I think the pills 
will do all that is claimed for them. 

“I will vouch for the pills at [any time,” con- 
tinued Mr Ferguson, ‘‘and I am perfectly willing 
that you should publish anything I have said.” 

The speaker, who talked with such earnestness 
concerning Dr Williams’ remedy, is well known 
in West Troy, where for twenty-eight years he 
has been connected with the lumber business. 

The sale of the pills in this"vicinity has been 
very large, and their properties of having all the 
elements essentia] to give new life and richness to 
the blood and restore impaired nerves, have been 
the subject of more than frequent comment. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. Theyare an unfailing specific for such 
diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, 
St Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, the after effect of la grippe, 
palpitation of the heart, pale and sallow com- 
plexions, all formsof weakness either in male or 
female. Pink Pills are sold by{all dealers, or will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of price (50cents a 
box, or six boxes for $2.50—they are never sold 
in bulk or by the 100), by addressing Dr Wil- 
liams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y. 


CONSUMPTION 


To tHe Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York 








